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Hiterature. 


LOVE'S INCONSISTENCIES. 


Because my Lady’s eyes are tender blue, 
And her sweet face is framed in golden hair, 
I straightway vow, and ready am to swear, 
No woman can be lovely if not fair! 
Yet if my love were dark, I should declare 
Beauty was dark—and I should mean it too; 


Protesting that I only loved brown eyes, 
Doted on hair black as the raven’s wing ; 
And I should make me sonnets, and should sing 
In sweetest tones, my Lady hearkening, 
Praise, oft-repeated, of the self-same thing: 
In truth, Love does not make us overwise. 


Yea, if my Lady bent her brows to frown, 
I should maintain her loveliness too rare, 
Too perfect, for so slight a thing to mar ; 
And I should say her frown was sweeter far 
Than all the smiles of other women are, 
And more became her than a golden crown. 


But since my Love is gentle, meek, and fair, 
And smiles on me, her lover, graciously ; 
And when I come, receives me lovingly ; 
And when I go, parts from me tenderly, 
Saying, “ Whea wilt thou come again to me ?” 
It needs must be that I praise golden hair, 


And for her sake praise blue eyes, and fair brows, 
As a loveliest, and best ; 
Most wo y, most winning; prettiest, 
And dearest every way; and for the rest— 


The other eyes and hair, nor blue, nor fair— 
Despise them all! And so I end my vows. 





A WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 
Conelusion. 


Madame Stortzer paused for a moment, but I did not in- 
terrupt her, although I was breathless to hear the rest. Pre- 
sently she went on: 

“It was at first thought that the count had died a natural 
death, but on examination of the bod 
were evident signs of suffocation. 
throat, and evidence of heavy pressure on the chest, which 
left lithe doubt that violence had been used, though every 
effort had been made to conceal the signs of it. Of course a 
most searching inquiry took place, with a view to the disco- 
very of the murderer, but it was a unavailing. 
count had retired to bed at an unusually early hour, and 
none of the servants had heard any noise in the house, or seen 
any strange 


the evening, passed through the gate, and it then came out 


that for some time the porter had left the lodge in charge of 
his little boy, while he went to look afler his wife, who was 


still suffering from the remains of a severe attack of fever. 


The man was devotedly attached to his wife, and had in this 

As to the boy’s 
said, indeed, that 
he had seen a man muffled up in a cloak pass into the castle, | 


respect unquestionably neglected his —_— 
evidence, little could made of that. He 


it was found that there 
here were marks on the 


The 


m about the premises. Hans Tramer, the 
porter, was of course more specially examined, in order that 
it might be ascertained whether any one had, in the course of 


them to her affliction, and their intercourse was confined al- 
most entirely to matters of business, but after a while, and in 
& manner insensibly, the lieutenant would allow himself to say 
some sympathetic word, to make some mention of his respect 
for the deceased count, to allude to the intimacy which had 
existed between them. By degrees, too, and after a long in- 
terval, he would allow, as if accidentally, some expression to 
escape him indicative of the intense feeling of commiseration 
with which he was penetrated as he looked on and saw what 
were the sufferings of the young widow—feeling all the time 
so helpless to relieve those sufferings in any way whatever. 
But why do I speak thus 2” said ame Stortzer, interrupt- 
ing herself impatiently. “The man laid out his plan like an 

t, and day by day, hour by hour almost, the consolation 
of his presence became more and more necessary to the 
countess. 

“ Consolation is a dangerous thing, when the consoler is a 
man possessed of such qualities as this Lieutenant Bergfeldt, 
and when the consoled is a young and pretty woman, with 
large means at her di be fore the year was out, it be- 
came evident to those who stood by and watched, that the 
poor old count would soon have a successor, and ere the second 
year was half os Lieutenant Bergfeldt was established 
pane old castle, lord of its mistress, and of all the place con- 

“Tam near the termination of my part of the story,” my 
friend went on. “His object gained, this unhappy woman 
in Lis power, and all her possessions within his grasp, it be- 
came unnecessary for him to play his amiable part longer, and 
very soon this ill-stared lady found to her dismay that she had 
sacrificed herself to a man whose dark will was unfettered by 
any restraints such as the heart and the conscience exercise 
over less cold-blooded mortals. Periods of ill-usage and neglect 
at home, were followed by seasons when the poor woman was 
altogether deserted by her cruel and unscrupulous master. 
Sometimes even she would hear nothing of him for months 
together, and, indeed, there is little reason to doubt that the 
less she heard of his proceedings at such times the better. 

“Tt was during one {of these absences from the castle, no 
doubt, that Colonel Bergfeldt as he is now called, made his 
recent sojourn in Vienna. You yourself were the witness of 
his success in one society, and you, like every one else, were 
astonished at his sudden withdrawal from it. When I have 


tell in connexion with this strange and terrible affair will be 
at an end. 

“It is only a few days since that the people about the palace 
here were a good deal astonished by the arrival at the gates of 
a certain old priest, who came up from a distant part of the 
country, and desired to have an audience of the emperor, al- 
leging that he had a communication to make of the very 
greatest possible importance, and which he could, or would, 
only make to the emperor himself. It is one of the curious 


sovereign is more accessible than with you in England ; so it 
Was no great wonder that that petition of the old priest’s was 
granted, and he was admitted to an audience with the empe- 
ror. The old man said that he had felt for sometime that his 
own end was near, and that he had travelled, in spite of his 
many infirmities, a long distance, in order that he might re- 
veal to the Father of the People certain secrets, which, as they 
concerned others, he felt ought not to die with him. And then 
he spoke at once of this man, the Colonel Bergfeldt. The mar- 
riage ceremony, which the priest himself had performed be- 
tween the countess and Bergfeldt, had been a vain and empty 
ceremony, the latter having, at the moment when it was cele- 
brated, a wite still living—an unprincipled woman, who con- 
sented to keep the thing secret in consideration of a certain an- 
nual sum paid tober by the colonel. These circumstances had 
come to the knowledge of the priest under the seal of the con- 
fessional, for it was one of the fantastic elements in Bergfeldt’s 
character, that he still held to the performance of some of the 
rites of religion, or, as it should be called in this case, perhaps, 
of superstition. 

“Under the same seal of secresy, too,” continued Madame 
Stortzer, “ there came to the priest's know] the true sto: 
of the death of the old count. You have no doubt guessed al- 
ready who was the perpetrator of that cruel murder. When 
I told you of that temporary absence of the colonel’s from the 
theatre on the night when that crime was committed, you 
guessed, I have no doubt, that it was no military, or se 
any other, duty that took him away, but that his object in ab- 
senting himself was to get that opportunity of taking the life 
of the man who had admitted him to his house,and given him 
his confidence and his friendship. You guessed rightly. On 
that dreadful night this wicked and merciless man, who had 
long entertained the desire to possess himself of his friend’s 
wife, and of his money too—on that night, when he left the 
theatre, he —that ay | accident of the porter’s ab- 
sence from his post favouriug him—to pass the gate unob- 
served by everybody but the child, whose evidence was not 
taken in contradiction to the colonel’s own statement. It was 
he who committed that crime which he was afterwards so busy 
in trying to trace. It was he who profited by it, and became 

of the goods and the wile of the friend whom he 





bat that he took no notice of this, as he felt sure at the time | 24d treacherously slain.” 


that it was Lieutenant Bergfeldt, to whom he knew that the | 


“ And was this the man,” I asked, for I could hardly believe 


entrée of the castle was accorded at all hours. The child | it, “ with whom we have all been associating on terms of in- 
timacy ?” 


stuck to this statement, even in the teeth of the lieutenant’s 
ow. contradiction of the story ; but as by his own account he 
had been asleep part of the time when he ought to have been 
watching the gate, no importance was attached to his evi- 


dence. 


one else’s were in this respect successful. 


“I will not dwell,” Madame Stortzer continued, “on the 
grief and self-reproach of the countess. Her attachment to 
her husband had been sincere, and the thought that she had | 


“ The same,” replied my friend. “I have little doubt—for 
I forgot to mention just now that his first wife is lately dead 
—I have little doubt that he came now to Vienna with the in- 


The lieutenant’s word, of course, went for more than | tention of making some other unhappy girl his victim. He 
that of the porter’s little son. I must mention, by-the-by, that 
no one was more energetic than Lieutenant Bergfeldt in try- 
ing to find out the real criminal, but neither his efforts nor any 


would calculate, and with justice, that a woman of the coun- 
tess’s weak and yielding nature would easily be kept silent, 
or, as his iage with her was illegal at the time when it 
was made, perhaps he thought, being tired of her, that he 
might now get rid of her altogether. Of these things, how- 
ever, I know nothing ; they may have been in his mind, or they 
may not. At all events, his career is cut short.” 


been disobeying his injunctions at the very moment of his | “And how was his arrest managed?” I asked. 


death, was almost worse to bear than even the death itself, 
With all its attendant horrors. For some time she refused to 


see any one, and remained altogether shut up in her rooms 


not even going out for air and exercise. Lieutenant Bergfeldt, 
indeed, she was obliged to communicate with from time to 


“Oh,” re Stortzer, “I saw it with my own 
eyes. You were not at the ball at Madame de Merville’s, I 
remember, or you would have seen the arrest yourself, though 
of course you would not have understood it any more than I 
did. The colonel was waltzing—you remember how wonder- 





time, as he it was who was foremost in pursuing all those in- | fully he used to dance—he was waltzing with that lovely Ba- 


vestigations which were necessitated by the 
stances of the count’s death. Old General 
was n 


few trifling legacies, being beq' 
her late husband. 
_“I have said that the widow was bro 


time, in contact with Lieutenant Bergfeldt. I: was impossible 
i Gates than Gominnen ¢ meet m oa 
oung officer approac ecessary ‘ 7 
For come tiene be elission wes made between back in a short time, and we will 


© imagine anything more 
and sympathy with which this 
bereaved lady 


t, from time to | time for another turn ” 


iar circum- | roness Brenn, and many of us, I amongst the rest, were look- 
remner, too, it ing on at them and the other dancers. in ti 
that she should see occasionally, as he had been (7 : 
appointed by the late count to administer his affairs. The | rest a little. 
countess was left well off, everything, with the exception of a | been one of the sp : 
i ueathed to her by the will of | side, and said a few words which I could not hear. I ma- 


a certain time 
near to where I was standing, to get breath and 

An officer in an Austrian uniform, who had also 
pectators, came quietly round to the colonel’s 


naged, however, to catch thecolonel’s reply, ‘I suppose there is 
His answer was, I suppose, in the ne- 
gative, for shortly after I heard the colonel say to his partner, 
A friend has arrived at my house on urgent business. It is 
I should see him immediately, but I shall be 

finish this valse after sup- 


accounted to you for that withdrawal, all that I have got to | said 


apparent inconsistencies of our despotic governments, that the | ber, 


per.’ He handed the baroness to a seat, and left the room in 
—7 with the Austrian officer.” 

“ And that was the arrest of a murderer ”” 

“Tt was.” 

“ And this is all you know *®” I asked. 

“ All I know now,” answered Madame Stortzer. “ But come 
and see me again to-morrow at this time, and I shall doubtless 
have more to tell you. But remember,” she continued gravely, 
“remember your promise.” 

I pledged myself once more, and left her. 

The next day I was p | to the appoi t. 

“ Well,” I said, as I sat down in my old place by the stove, 
“have you any more to tell me ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Madame Stortzer, “I have indeed. The 
drama is near its termination, and the curtain will soon rise 
upon the last act.” 

en ?” I asked. 
was 


hlea” 





“ He is to die, 

“The Council s Stortzer replied, 

“ by the emperor directly after his first interview witb the old 

priest. The colonel has been condemned, and is to die in a 

few days. But it was more of the countess that I wished to 
to you just now. She has arrived in Vienna.” 

“ Arrived in Vienna?” 

“T know not how,” continued Madame Stortzer, “ the tid- 
ings reached her of her husband’s arrest, of his being charged 
both with the murder of the old count, and of the invalidity 
of the marriage between the coionel and herself. These tidings 
have reached her at any rate, and now that wondrous love 
which only mothers know, has strengthened her even in this 
moment of her agony, and she haa come up here to petition 
that a new marriage may take place between her and the col- 
onel before he dies, in order that the two children which have 
been born to them may not be deprived of the advantages of 
legitimacy.” 

“ And do you mean to say,” I asked, “ that such a marriage 
is to take place?” 

“Tt is to take place,” answered Madame Stortzer, “ within 
the very walls of the prison, the night before the execution 
takes place. The wife and the husband are to meet before the 
altar. They are not to see each other either before or after 
the ceremony, nor is one word—except the words of the mar- 
riage service—to be exchange! between them.” 

“ Her strength will break down under such an ordeal,” I 


Mad 





Madame Stortzer did not answer at first. “I have seen 
her,” she said presently, “and rendered her what services I 
could. She is now almost in a state of unconsciousness of 
what happens around her. Her grief seems to have stunned 
her. In such a condition she may get through this last terri- 
ble trial, but it isa chance. No one could pronounce on it 
with certainty. I think,” Madame Stortzer went on, “that 
she hardly knew me, though we were school-girls ther, 
and intimate friends before her marriage with Count Vorden- 


I was very young when the events I am describing took 
place. I was at that age when, if in Paris, I must always 

to the Morgue. I had not had suffering enough to make 
scenes of misery and horror intolerable to me. A strange de- 
sire took ion of me now to be a witness of that last 
scene which was to end this strange eventful history. Now I 
nom shrink from such a thing, do anything, go anywhere to 
avoid it. 

I mentioned what was in my head to Madame Stortzer. 

“Do you really wish it?’ she said. “ Why unnecessarily 
be present at a scene of such unutterable misery and ter- 
ror ?” 

My friend argued | and earnest] inst my desire, but 
it was not to be qhaken. A : infatuation it was. I 
seemed unable to resist it. I dreaded the thing unspeakably, 
yet felt that it must be done. 

At last Madame Stortzer’s arguments gave way before my 
obstinacy. It was not difficult for her to obtain for 
me what I wanted. Her husband was an excellent 
man, and may have been, very likely, a wise senator as well; 
but one quality he certainly ed not possess, and that was the 
— of resisting his wife’s will. It was soon arranged that 

was to be smuggled into the fortress, and was to be a con- 
cealed spectator of all that took place on the night of the wed- 
ding. From the moment that this was arranged, I think I 
would have given anything to have receded trom what I had 
committed myselt to so eagerly. 

I shall never forget that night, or the scene of which I was 
the witness. The little chapel of the prison was so situated 
that it was approached by various passages or corridors com- 
municating with different parts of the main building. Each 
of these corridors had a se; entrance in the chapel, and 
it was so arranged, no doubt in order that different classes of 
prisoners might enter the consecrated building without bei 
necessarily brought in contact with each other. I was p 
in a dark corner, close to the altar, irom which post I could 
see everything that passed without being myself observable. 
The chapel was dimly lighted by the candles on the altar, and 
by the faint glimmer of the small hanging lamp which burnt 
before it, and which was never allowed to go out. On the 
steps of the rude altar stood the priest, attended by a single 
chorister, waiting till the moment should come when his office 
was to be performed. One or two jailers and attendants were 
about the chapel, but one only knew they were there by hear- 
ing the echo of their faint whisperings, the great shadows 
thrown by the pillars and by the massive stonework of the 
building rendering it impossible to see them. 

In that dead silence the faintest and most distant sounds 
were distinctly audible, and it was not long before I heard the 
grating of bolis and the shutting of a heavy door in a remote 
part of the building. By-and-by there were more such sounds, 
and then I heard the trampling of feet, apparently very near 
to me but behind the wall. In another momenta door opened 
close to where I stood, and there entered, first some of the 
superior officers of the prison, and then walking between two 
turnkeys, and heavily manacled, there appeared the man 
whom I, asa boy, admired so much—the man who had 
seemed to me to unite all the qualities which could make life 
enviable—the man whom I had last seen caressed and made 
much of in the gayest saloons in one of the most brilliant ca- 
pitals of the world. ¥ , . 

Just Heaven! what a man this was. Had that inconceiva- 
able heroism and strength which belonged to him been em- 
ployed in some cause, how glorious his career might have 
been, and his life how useful to his fellow-men! He was al- 
most u He was, as I have said before, always very 
pale, he may have been a shade paler, and the lines of his face 
may have been dug 4 little, a very little, deeper. Otherwise 
he was unaltered, and but for the difference in his dress, he 
was still the same man who had carried all before him in the 
drawing-rooms of Vienna. If I could have been seen in my 





dark corner, i am pretty sure that it would have sppessea 
that I was infinitely more moved by his position than he was 
himself. 


For one moment he flinched, and did seem to feel some part 
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of the horror of the situation. It was when, after he had stood 
there before the altar for some short time, with the faint light 
of the hanging lamp upon his terrible face, a sort of strange 
rumour filled the chapel that some one else was approaching, 
and presently, by a door opening into the chapel, exactly on 
the opposite side of the building to that by which he had en- 
tered it, his wife, closely veiled, and attended by two ladies, 
whose features were also concealed, but one of whom I thought 
was Madame Stortzer, was supported into the chapel. 

It seems almost wrong to speak of agony so terrible as this 
of which I was a witness. Directly she reached the altar, the 
countess lifted her veil, and it waa then that that momentary 
change of which I have spoken did come over the stony fea- 
tures of the man beside her. As to the countess herself, she 
absolutely seemed lost, there was hardly recognition in the 
gaze which she fixed on her husband, as t will call him in an- 
ticipation, and which never, I believe, throughout the cere- 
mony, which commenced immediately, was removed for a 
moment from his face. It is my hope that she was in some 
sort, by long suffering and the horror of the situation, reduced 
to a state of half-stupefaction. I do not know that during the 
celebration of the marriage she spoke. She may bave done 
80, the priest must have known, but I heard no sound of her 
voice, nor saw a movement of her ashy lips. Her eyes were 
fixed with a scared sidelong glance on her husband, and I be- 
lieve she took no more purt in what went on than we take in 
our dreams. But when all was over, and the man stooped 
down to kiss her forehead—then she awoke. Then she knew 
all. Then she knew that they were to part, that he was al- 
ready surrounded by the guards who were to take him away, 
that that taking away was to death ; and then the old love for 
him broke out, and about his neck and his fettered hands she 
hung with such cries and lamentations as made the very walls 
give back the sounds of agony that woke a keener echo yet in 
the hearts of those who stood by and listened ! 

It was mercy to bring such misery as this to anend. The 
— of the prison whispered the priest to ask if all was 

one, and then signing to his men, those two but now united 
were torn apart, and by those separate ways by which they 
had come into that terrible place, the husband went his way 
to death, and the wife back to a home where happiness might 
never come, but where the voices of her children should bring 
her comfort in the days that were yet to follow. 


— > —— 


A JACKDAW UPON A WEDDING. 


About the middle of the last century there was written, by 
one of the masters of Westminster School, a delightful little 
concerning a jackdaw. The master’s patronymic was 
urne ; and he could not have been very much hated by the 
Westminster boys of the time a3 a pedagogue, or as a man, 
since they and all his contemporaries agreed to change his 
christian name of Vincent into the affectionate diminutive of 
“Vinny.” The “ Jackdaw,” was composed originally in the 
Latin tongue; but it was translated—and, very exquisitel 
translated too—into our vernacular by William Cowper. It 
is, I conscientiously believe, the very sweetest little canzonet 
that ever was penned. When you have once read it, you must 
needs read it again; and then perforce you must learn it by 
heart, and after that it remains indelibly fixed upon your me- 
mory. Noone éver forgot the “Jackdaw” who could once 
repeat it without book. The gravest, loftiest minds have loved 
so to dwell upon its simple verse and kind philosophy. There 
was a potent, learned divine once who lay a dying, and in his 
laboured breathing was observed trying,to repeat something. 
They put their ears to his lips, expecting to hear the expres- 
sion of some last solemn wish. No; he was only murmuring 
astanza—the stanza—from Vinny Bourne's“ Jackdaw.” When 
that true American gentleman, Mr. Richard Rush, was minis- 
ter from the United States to this country, he dined frequently 
with George Canning ; and he tells us that on one occasion— 
the times were dark and troublous—the Minister of State, who 
had been throughoat dinner and dessert silent and preoccupied, 
began playing with his nutcrackers, and softly muttering: 
There is a bird who by his note, 
And by the blackness of his coat, 
You might suppose a crow ; 
A strict frequenter of the church, 
Where, bishop-like, he finds a perch, 
And dormitory too. 

They were the opening lines of the “Jackdaw.” I would 
transcribe the entire poem, but that you can buy Vinny 
Bourne’s whole works for ninepence on any bookstall, and am 
sanguine enough to hope that by the time you and 1 become 
better acquainted, you will be able to recite the “ Jackdaw” 
more trippingly than the reminiscent. For the nonce it is but 
needful for you to listen to the penultimate stanza. The phi- 
losophic, bishop-looking, black-coated bird is sitting, “ secure 
and at his ease,” at the top of the church-steeple, ‘whence he 
surveys “ the bustle and the raree-show that occupy mankind 
below” him : 

He sees that this great round-about, 
The world, and all its motley rout, 
Church, army, physic, law— 
Its customs and its bus’nesses 
Is no concern at all of his, 
And says :—what says he 9—“* Caw!’ 


Then, I come to the point at once. It is my signal privilege, 
at ten o'clock in the morning of Tuesday, the Tenth of March, 
1863, to occupy the secure and easy position of Vinny Bourne’s 
bird. If Iam not on the summit of the steeple it is because 
there is no steeple, but many pinnacles, to Saint George’s Cha- 
pel, Windsor, and standing ground on any one of them would 
merely afford me a view of the castle-yard, and the Great 
Park, and Eton’s antique spires, and old Upton church far be- 
yond : things all very charming in their way, but of which I 
do not, on this instant March morning, desire to take cogni- 
sance. I have a better point of espial than “ the plate which 
turns and turns to indicate from what side blows the weather.” 
I am perched high up in the organ-loft of the chapel of Saint 
George, whence in perfect security and ease I can behold the 
“bustle and the raree show,” occupying the court of England 
below. Yes; there they all are in one great motley round- 
about—“chureh, army, physic, law,” and I have nothing 
whatever to do with them. Their customs and their business 
are no concern at all of mine, save in so far that with a voice 
more or less harsh and croaking, lam expected to say “ caw :” 
and that that simple criticism will be uttered with a beak dip- 
ped in ink, and held in close proximity to sundry slips of pa- 
per; and that, this coming night, sundry industrious 

called compositors will transfer my discordant note to melli- 
fluous expression in movable types, and will bind it up in 
“ chases,” and spread it — the back of “ turtles,” and lay it 
upon a machine, and whirl it round on steam cylinders, and em- 
boss it — paper, and sell it, so printed and embossed, for 
pieces of money, to the Egyptians—that is to say, to the Bri- 
tish public, who, to the extent of as many thousands or mil- 
lions who choose to run may read my “cawing” to their 





I am bidden to the marriage of Albert Edward Prince of} preceding Thursday, and tramped about the chapel, and 
Wales with the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, to whom, | peered into the knights’ stalls, and clambered up into the 
long life and happiness is the jackdaw’s wish. The Lord | rookery which I knew had been provided for us. So I left the 
Chamberlain asked me; and yet, he didn’t bid me to the mar- | gilded butterftfes settling down on their red benches in the 
riage. His card says nothing at all about a wedding. He had | nave, and crossed its pavement into the shadow of a chapel 
not “ the honour to request my preseuce.” His lordship was | and so found a narrow door open, guarded by another police. 
not “ favoured with the Queen’s commands ”—at least, he made | man, and climbed up the steep old stairs into the loft to the 
no intimation to me of the fact—to do so. I was merely asked | left of the organ. On an exact level with this gallery, at the 
as a jackdaw. “Come,” said, or seemed to say, Lord yéner, opposite extremity of the — was the antique pew or 
and survey the raree show, “from ten in the morning till | closet which was to be occupied, during the wedding, by the 
half-past one. If you were a member of the Upper Ten Thou- | Queen. In the loft answering to ours on the other side of the 
sand, you should have a striped ticket, nearly as big as an | organ were some choristers, male and female, amongst whom 
Algerian burnous for the Nave of Saint George’s Chapel. If| we jackdaws were not long in recognising Jenny Lind and 
you were one of the Upper Five Hundred you should have a| Louisa Pyne. rie . 
special invite to the Choir. Under those circumstances I1| Has it ever struck you, at a great criminal trial, that the 
should expect you to come in your Robes, or your Collar, or | person who has the very best, and most comfortable view of 
your Stars, or your Garters. You should be conducted to/ the entire proceedings, is the prisoner in the dock? The 
your stall, or your seat on the haut pas, by vice-chamberlains | judge is crowded and jostled by high sheriffs and county mag. 
and gentlemen-ushers. Nay, in special instances your arrival | nates, who claim a right to sit on the bench. The barristers 
should be announced by a flourish of trumpets, and the gen- | table overflows with briefless ones. The floor of the court is 
tlemen-at-arms should present partisans as you passed. Court} packed. The gallery is inconveniently thronged with ladies, 
carriages should convey you to and from the chapel, and after | with their double-barreled lorgnettes, anxious to scrutinise 
the ceremony you should find a gold-handled knife and fork | the fashionable murderer; but the gentleman behind the 
laid for you ‘at the state co!lation in the Waterloo Gallery. | spikes, and with the rue before him, has ample scope and 
But, as you are only a jackdaw, just wing your airy flight | verge enough. He and the turnkey and the governor of the 
with this blue ticket to the part of the chapel set re for you | jail have a comfortable boarded area all to themselves. No 
and youf brood, and, confound you, keep a still tongue in| overcrowding them. Analogically, we poor despised jackdaws 
your head, till it is time to say ‘caw.’” had the most commedious reserved seats in the whole chapel, 

It was delightful for a thoughtful but indolent sight-seer to| We were out of the pale and yet we sat in the high places, 
be permitted to witness such a ceremonial at so slight an ex- | None were so poor as to do us reverence, yet we could look 

nditure of trouble. There was no intriguing for tickets.|down at our leisure upon the seething, fluttering mass of 
here were no carking fears lest you should be put behind a| robes and trains, plumes and diamonds, lace and embroidery. 
pillar, or a voluminous dowager with a as broad and as| We paced tranquilly up and down our eyrie. One of m 
opaque as the organ itself. There was no nervousness as to| brethren, who knows the Peerage by heart, regaled me wi 
how you were to acquit yourself in the part you had to play | choice anecdotes of the private lives of the aristocracy. An- 
in a court pageant. Very recently I heard of a poor little cap- | other, who is learned in ecclesiology, descanted upon the ala- 
tain in a marching regiment who had as yet never been pre- | baster sculptures of the reredos, and explained the differences 
sented at the court, but who was going to the Prince’s levee. | between the decorations worn by the ate, the Chancellor, 
He had been through the Crimean and the Indian campaigns, | and the Registrar of the Garter. A third, who had been ailing 
yet he was frightened out of his wits at the thought of the | lately, came and talked to me about his complaint, ‘and we 
dreadful ordeal he was fated to undergo at St. James’s. His | compared symptoms, and defended various modes of regimea, 
mamma wrote in an agony of perturbation to a fashionable | and criticised our po doctors. One jackdaw, the wisest 
dancing mistress ; and the captain had half a dozen lessons, at | one in the group, had brought a sandwich-box and a flask of 
a guinea each, in the art of kneeling, kissing hands, bowing, | sherry with him, and proceeded to invite himself to an early 
and backing out of the Presence. His sister went through days lunch. Another began to read “No Name.” Another went 
of preparation, quite as solemn and elaborate, with the view | to sleep till the grand doings should begin ; but, being troubled 
to the Princess Royal’s drawing-room, and goodness only | in his slumbers, speedily woke up with a yelp which some- 
knows how many times she practised, for the edification of | what frightened the decorous echoes of the old chapel from 
her lady’s-maid, the art and mystery of throwing her train over | their propriety. 
her arm. I think that, were it my terrible doom to be pre- High perched as we were, however, our sancttm was once 
sented at court, 1 should die. I should probably trip myself| or twice menaced with invasion. There came straying to- 
up with my sword, if I didn’t fall upon its point, bodily, like | wards us, from the choristers’ loft, and across the isthmus oc- 
an ancient Roman. The nervousness which leads me to | cupied by the organ itself, the longest and most disconsolate 
crumb my bread at dinner—when there are any d folks | clergyman and the shortest and cheerfullest lady I have seen 
present—would certainly compel me to pull my frill and my |for a long time. They had been unceremoniously ejected 
ruffles into . And, good gracious! what should I do in | from among the singing men and women, as having no right 
shorts and silken shanks? there. Then they turned up among her Majesty's private 

From my jackdaw perch in the loft I caught sight of Mr. | band, and her Majesty's private band would have nothing to 
William Powell Frith, Royal Academician, painter of the best |do with them. After that they had been pounced upon by an 
scenes of English social life we have seen since the days of | elderly gentleman, who I conjecture to have been in some 
William Hogarth, ensconced, with his sketch-book, in a snug | way attached to the Royal Household. “ You cannot possi- 
corner to the north of the altar, whence he was to make a| bly remain here,” cried the elderly tleman. “My orders 
draught of the bridal ceremony for his forthcoming grand pic- | are imperative to suffer none unprovided with tickets to re- 
ture, commissioned by the Queen. Mr. Frith was in shorts | main in this compartment.” We heard the long clergyman 
and silken shanks, in snuff-colour and steel buttons, in a bag, | disconsolately pleading, and the short lady cheerfully expos- 
and a brocaded waistcoat, in a frill and ruffles. I am sure | tulating, against expulsion. But in vain. The elderly gen- 
he didn’t like it. I hope he didn’t catch cold. I turned, after | tleman grew so angry, and the sense of the imperative nature 
surveying him, with a sensation—not entirely devoid of sel- | of his orders assumed such alarming dimensions, that I feared 
fishness—of infinite relief, to my brother jackdaws, one of | he would swiftly cut all further discussion short by hurling 
whom was clad in a suit of tweed, well shrunk, cut sporting | the intruders over the gallery into the nave. At last they 
fashion ; another, wearing a rough great-coat; a third, an In-|came stumbling across the organ isthmus, the lady’s lace 
verness cape, and so forth, to the extent of about a dozen jack- | shawl catching at all the stop-handles, and wofully discom- 
daws congregated in the loft to the left of the organ. The! posing Dr. Elvey in his scarlet panoply of a Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
particular daw who has the honour to be cawing at the - Of course they couldn’t remain there: the Mus. Doc. would 
sent moment was slightly more courtly in his ee. e— | have told them the reason — in the twinkling of a pedal: 
that is, —had been at a solemn dinner in London the night | 80 over they came to us, pain -/ but resolutely clambering, 
before, and had just time to catch the last train—the midnight | as though they were members of the Alpine Club. I regret 
one—on the Great Western, for Windsor. I was afraid, you | to say that from the jackdaws they received but little hospi- 
see, of over-sleeping myself in the morning, so had determined | tality. It appears they had had tickets fora stone gallery run- 
to catch time by the forelock, and to be the early bird that | ning behind the carved pinnacles of the Knights of the Gar- 
picked up the worm. I went down in full evening dress and | ter’s stalls, whence they could see nothing but the backs of 
a white cravat, and I punctually left the black bag which con- | the said pinnacles, a few emblazoned banners and sham coro- 
tained my change of ee in the Hansom which conveyed | nets, and a limited space of the groined and vaulted roof. 
me to Paddington. There was no help for it, at ten o’clock | Thence they had half strayed, half climbed into the regions 
the next morning, but to present myself at the southern porch | of the organ-loft. I was very sorry for the long clergyman, 
of St. George’s Chapel in the same costume—under which | who was so gaily attired and wore so miserable a mien that 
sumptuary condition I must have looked, I fancy, like an un- | he looked as though he were about to be married himself. 
dertaker out fora holiday. There was a compact crowd of |“ Sit down,” I whispered, “ and keep as quiet as ever you can, 
ladies and gentlemen, provided with tickets for the nave, who | and when the processions begin eve ly will be too busy 
were waiting, in a very operatic manner, for the doors to open | to trouble themselves about you.” “ But the lady,” he pathe- 
at this same southern entrance. I was enabled to gaze upon | tically interposed. “Sa e is a jackdaw,” I responded: 
some of the most resplendent bonnets, some of the most start- | “say she belongs to the y's Newspaper.” I regarded this 
ling waist coats, to be found in Christendom. I believe Mr. | as a master-stroke of stratagem; but, alas! it proved unavail- 
Poole, the tailor, was himself present in the nave, and, if such | ing to secure immunity for a very inoffensive lady and gen- 
be the case, he must have reviewed, with pardonable pride,|tleman. One of my brethren—a stout jackdaw, a severe jack- 
the triumphs effected among the dandies present through the | daw—became aware of them. He flapped his wings and 
agency of his shears and French chalk. Many middle-class | croaked ominously. Then, with a grim purpose in his beak, 
miliiners might have been driven mad with envy to see the | he hopped down stairs, and returning brought with him an 
modes displayed in that brilliant crowd. Iam not learned in| amazing court official, a halcyon creature, with radiant 
haberdashery myself. I scarcely know a ruche from a bouil- | plumage, an ethereal being who had seemingly been running 
lonne, a gore from a gusset, and I am certain that I can’t dis-| after Fortune's chariot, and had been splashed with the Id 
cern the difference between a silk glacé and a silk chiné. My | from her wheels. His face was fair and placid, but terrible to 
acquaintance with bonnets is limited to an impression that | gaze upon, in its serene inflexibility. When he bracketed his 
they cost from forty-five to fifty-five shillings apiece, and that | eye-glass upon you he became, not a court official, but a 
they last, on an average, and with great care and caution, ten | basilisk. The offenders were pointed out tohim. “ You can- 
days. Ignorant, however, as I may be of such fripperies, I | not possibly remain here ;” thus he repeated the formula, but 
was compelled to render to the dazzling and parterre- | with a silvery lisp that was far awfuller than the tones 
like prettinees of the toilettes I saw around me. There were | of the elderly gentleman opposite. Slowly and gently, but ir- 

retty faces, too, in abundance, and many of the younger | resistibly, he oned the interlopers away. Slowly but 

adies had dressed their hair Alexandra fashion—which was | sadly they withdrew from the cruel jackdaws’ nest—and what 
most delectable to view ; only the sharp, clear, spring morn- | became of them afterwards, whether they subsided into Sir 
ing light, in combination with the immutable laws of refrac- | Reginald Bray’s chapel, or into one of the vaults, I know not. 
tion, made the violet powder, applied with so liberal a hand | They disappeared, and I saw them no more. 

to the cheek of beauty, rather too apparent. Modern ladies,| Iam bound to admit that the court official was the most 
like the works of the old masters, need a particular, subdued, | condescending and obliging of his species. The stern dictates 
and chastened light. I was pleased also to remark that a good | of duty being satisfied, and justice done on the guilty, he over- 
number of the gentlemen had — the Danish colours in| brimmed with tender kindness. “Was there anything more 
their cravats—which had a genial lobster salad-like appear- he could do for us?” “ Yes; there was,” the stout severe 
ance. Beshrew that Hansom cabman who drove away so | jackdaw remarked. “ Would he send us a policeman to keep 
deftly with my black bag! I teo had provided a waistcoat, a | watch and ward at the entrance of our den, to protect us from 
scarf of many colours, gloves of the lightest lavender, and the possibility of further intrusion?” Certainly. We should 
here I was in a tail-coat and continuations of rusty black. I) have lots of policemen. Was there anything else? Well, we 
was glad when the southern door to creak on its portals, | Wanted some more programmes, plans of the dais, and Orders 
and at last ed on one side, and I could quit the butterfly | of the Solemnisation of Matrimony, bound in white watered 
throng and join my ——— : silk, and decorated with the Royal arms—less, 1 apprehend, 

The policeman to whom I showed Me A blue ticket bestowed | for purposes of devotional study than for presentation, as me- 
on me a confidential wink, and poin d his left hand Berlin- | mentoes of the auspicious day, to certain lady daws at home. 














hearts’ content in to-morrow morning’s papers. 


wool-gloved thumb over his cor I knew | Certainly. He would send us up lots of programmes. Any- 


my goal well enough. I had been down to Windsor on the| thing else? He was s0 very obliging, that I was on the poidt 
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THE ALBION: 











of drawing his attention to the fact that we had all breakfasted 
very early, that we hadn’t all been so provident as to bring 
sandwich-boxes and pocket-flasks with us, and that a neat 
tray, garnished with a cold chicken or two, and flanked with a 
decanter or so of wine, would be a most agreeable addition to 
our comfort; but just as I was nerving myself to proffer this, 
perhaps, bold request, the optic muscle of the court official re- 
fused to retain its grip on the rim of his eye-glass any longer. 
Down fell the lorgnon, and hung pendant; and down came 
the official from the ethereal spheres. Without his eye-glass 
he was mortal, without it he was by no means kind or con- 
descending ; nay, after an abortive effort or two to re-fix the 
refractory lens, he turned on his heel in an abrupt, not to say 
savage manner, and left us all in the lurch and the loft. He 
only sent us up two programmes, for which we had to battle, 
eke with beak and bill; and instead of “ lots” of policemen 
there only came to us one constable, a most obtuse and 
chuckle-headed functionary, who seemed first to be pervaded 
by an impression that it was his duty to take us all into cus- 


tody, asking, with vacuous asperity, “ Wot we were all a doin’ 
of there?’ When it was with difficulty explained to him that 
he was to be for the time our servitor and henchman, he sank 
into mere inert sulkiness, and carving out for himself with his 
elbows a front place at the railing overlooking the choir, con- 
centrated his energies during the remainder of the forenoon in 
getting as good a view of the show as ever he could without 
troubling himself about us. 

Now was it—thaat is to say about eleven of the clock—that 
there came into the loft one with an air of authority, and who 
evidently cared not a fico for a)l the court officials in creation. 
The policeman’s back was towards him as he entered, else he, 
too, might have been summoned to tell “ wot he wos a doin’ 
ob.’ We jackdaws cared not to question him; for he came 
not, evidently, as a sight-seer. He peeped not into the nave. 
He glanced not into the choir. His — was but a span of the 
briefest. He bobbed his powdered head and disappeared from 
our ken. Whither? That you shall hear presently. Let it 
be borne in mind that he was an old old gentleman who looked 
eighty, and was, probably, not far off from a hundred. His 
head was of the John Anderson my Jo pattern—a “ frosty 
pow” like a bride-cake. Snowy and spreading were the bows 
of his neckcloth. Raven black was his attire; small-clothes 
wore he and trim hose of black silk—you know, the semi- 


transparent silk that allows the legs beneath to show through | bed 


in a pale kidney colour. I believe he had shoe-buckles. e 
wore a prodigious bridal favour. Who is this old old gentle- 
man? I asked myself, wondering. Is he theoldest inhabitant of 
Windsor, privileged to witness the wedding by virtue of his 
seniority! Is he the Lord Chamberlain’s great-grandfather? 
Is he the ghost of George the Third? (He was not unlike 
George the Third.) Thus was I musing when the “frosty 
pow” bobbed, and its owner vanished. e rubbed our eyes 
at the astounding disappearance, for he was a dozen paces 
from the door, and had clearly not descended the staircase. 
Neither had he crossed the isthmus in front to the choristers’ 
loft. Still 1 wondered and pondered, till by the side of the 
organ, I became aware that there railed off from us a certain 
pit, or grave. I looked over the rail and saw that the bottom 
of this pit was boarded, and that a little ladder led down to it, 
and that it was down this ladder, after bobbing under the rail, 
that the old gentleman had trotted. But what was he doing 
there? He sat on a little stool, like Patience in a coal-hole, 
smiling at nothing at all, except cobwebs. The level of the 
trench was a good four feet above his head, and, beyond a ray 
of light that glinted on his powdered sconce, darkness encom- 
passed him. So sat he in this tenebrous abyss, a mystery and 
a marvel to me. I likened him to Truth at the bottom of 
a weil, to the gravedigger in Hamlet, to a toad in ahole. I 
fancied that be was a man-hater, or had been permitted to ex- 

iate some dreadful crime 7 self-interment. The fact is, that 
pete make nothing at all of him, till Dr. Elvey began to 
play a triumphal march on the great organ. Then I heard a 
rumbling and a grumbling and a sighing in the region below 
the railing. I looked over, and saw far down in the pit the 
old old gentleman hard at work—at hard labour rather, to 
which the crank in county jail must bea joke. Eureka! I 
had discovered it all. The old old gentleman was the man who 
blew the bellows. 

He must have been a philosopher. He could see nothing of 
the brave pageant. Rustling robes and swaling plume and 
spangled sheen of heraldry were nought to him. It was his 
business to blow the bellows. Mourning or rejoicing—burial 
or bridal—wedding chorale or the Dead March in Saul, what 
difference made they to his flexors and extensors? He was 
called upon neither to weep nor to laugh, but simply to go on 
blowing the bellows. Te Deum and De Profundis, Tene 
Dimittis and Dies Ire, anthem and psalm and voluntary, he 
had been blowing away for Heaven knows how many years. 
Father Schmidt, who built the organ, and Purcell, and Han- 
del, and Haydn, who may have fingered its ker®, were all very 
great men, and so is, doubtless, the Maestro Elvey, Mus. Doc., 
Oxon; but none of them could have discoursed sweet or 
solemn music in the chapel of Saint George without the as- 
sistance of him who blew the bellows. Did he blow when 
George the Third died, | wonder? I fancy that I had met with 
him once before, and that it was he who blew when I came 
into this self-same chapel fifteen months ago to see a sad, sad, 
princely burial. 

- * x * & * 

And the wedding itself’ Well, you must know all 
its details by this time quite as well as, if not much better, 
than I do myself. It was very much like other weddings that 
you and I and all the world have witnessed; only the major 
part of humanity do not attend the hymeneal altar in robes of 
blue velvet, or with their trains held up by eight young ladies, 
daughters of earls. The pretty bride trembled a good deal, 
but, so far as my jackdaw eyes could perceive, she did not cry. 
The bridegroom went through his part in a business-like man- 
ner—as, indeed, why should he not have so eomported him- 
self, seeing that it was his business to stand up and be married ? 
The Archbishop of Canterbury read the service in a clear, so- 
norous voice, which appears to have created extreme surprise 
in the breasts of certain wise jackdaws, who perhaps expected 
that he must needs stammer and trip himself up in it. The 
remaining bishops and clergy “assisted” his grace in the per- 
formance of the ceremony by standing behind him, and staring 
as hard as they could at the chief actors in the pleasant scene. 
The organ boomed, and the choristers chanted in their proper 
places; only I would entreat you not to believe the dicta of 
certain very imaginative jackdaws, to the effect that the prin- 
cess uttered the responses in a “low but silvery and perfectly 
audible voice.” Of course both bride and bridegroom said 
what was set down for them, but nota syllable they said could 
be heard at our end of the edifice. 

When the two were finally made one, there was a visible 
flutter of satisfaction all over the chapel. Stay! There was 
one exception. There was one perso who never moved, 


who never turned his eyes to the right nor to the left, from 
the moment when he stalked to his seat to the moment when, 


all being over, he stalked from it. The mass of kincob and 
jewels supposed to represent the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh 
made no sign. He bore it all like a wax-work image. 

While the concluding Wedding March was thundering turth 
from the organ, the buried blower surpassing himself in efforts 
to raise the wind, we jackdaws dived down our staircase, 
pushed past a policeman who, half by force and half by per- 
suasion, endeavoured to induce us to remain where we were 
dill the grandees had taken their departure, and deliberately 
fought our way out of the chapel. Not for us collations or 
gossiping comparison of notes. Our time for cawing in right 
business-like earnest had commenced. The gentlemen-at-arms 
crossed partisans to prevent our traversing the nave, so we 
dived between their gold-laced legs. The yeomen of the guard 
halloaed to us to stop; but we knew them to be ancient men, 
feeble in body and short of wind, and defied them. By a dex- 
terous flank movement the police cut off our egress from the 
southern porch, whereupon we as dexterously doubled, skirted 
the northern aisle, and, rushing through the corps diploma- 
tique, reached a gate at the east, behind the altar, and fled into 
the open. 

It was a fearful moment. The A division were in full cry 
after us. The Life Guards brandished their sabres fiercely, as 
we bolted beneath Henry the Eighth’s gate. Here there was 
a chain and barriers, and the Berks constabulury seemed dis- 
posed to show fight: taking us, perhaps, for members of the 
swell mob who had rifled the British Peerage of their dia- 
monds, and were flying from justice. Fortunately, a shrewd 
metropolitan inspector recognised us as jackdaws. “ Make 
way, there !” he cried. Away we fled, so fast that we might 
have been carrier pigeons. Away, away, down Thames-street, 
past the Castle and the White Hart; away, away, through hot 
masses of angry bumpkins ; away, away, up a dusty turning to 
a terminus; away, away, wild and breathless, into a train 
which, with a screech and a yell, forthwith daried away as fast 
as it could pelt towards London. 

With the assistance of a two-wheeled cab, whose driver for 
double speed was pleased to be contented with triple fare, I 
reached about three that afternoon the jackdaws’ haunt. And 
there, tying a wet towel round my head, and a wet pocket- 
handkerchief round each wrist, and taking off my coat, and 
kicking off my boots, I dipped my beak in ink and cried “ caw” 
about the wedding till one in the morning. Then, I went to 


I didn’t feel quite so much like a jackdaw as I feel now, 
writing this paper. I felt like a preternaturally fagged-out and 
exhausted man. I looked with envy upon Vinny Bourne’s 
bird, who could in secret survey the “ bustle and the raree- 
show,” secure and at his ease; and as I turned to my welcome 
rest I might have muttered, had I not been too weary to do 
anything but gasp, the concluding stanza of the poem : 
Thrice happy bird! I too have seen 
Much of the Vanities of men, 
And, sick of having seen ’em, 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine, 

And such a head between ’em. 
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A CHAPTER ON NOTABLES. 
( Continued.) 


London has the same power over colonial and provincial 
notables as a lighted candle over moths; it attracts them, it 
consumes them, it singes the expanded wings of their notabi- 
lity, and leaves them floundering in the dust of nobodyism. 
How many notables are absorbed every year in the maw of 
this great metropolis! The colouial notable, possessed of 
wealth, imagines that the sphere of his notability is too cir- 
cumscribed ; he leaves Barataria in disgust, hurries home, uses 
his golden key, and finds his way into St. Stephen’s Hall. He 
has always believed himself possessed of a large amount of 
undeveloped taleit ; he has on!y wanted occasion to elicit and 
display it. He bas always had a kind of indistinct belief that 
the light of his genius was not always to be buried beneath 
the bushel of colonial life; and that, under given circumstan- 
ces, he might some day set the Thames on fire. Well, he has 
found his way into St. Stephen’s, and has been there for years ; 
but somehow the House has not been electrified by his elo- 
quence. Lord Palmerston has not offered to resign in his fa- 
your; he has not been summoned to Windsor Castle, to assist 
in the formation of a new cabinet; and old Father Thames 
flows on as calmly as ever. He was a notable in Barataria; 
but has become a nobody in St. Stephen’s, unnoticed and un- 
cared for, save when there is some trial of strength, when the 
leader of his party finds it convenient to be civil to him, and 
sends him or his wife an invitation to one of his svirées. His 
wife also has ceased to be a notable. In Barataria she was 
hand in glove with Lady Giumm, the wife of his Excellency 
the Governor; she was a leader of fashion; she had her car- 

i and any number of black footmen; she gave parties 
which rivalled those at Government House ; wherever she ap- 
peared she was admired and envied. And now she is lost 
amid the other nobodies of London life; buried in obscurity 





all Baratarians. 

And then, how many aspiring provincial notables are thrust 
down to the dead level of nobodyism in this great city! There 
is Jones, who has been apprenticed to the village apothecary, 


| and has the prospect before him of makinga decent livelihood, 
|of marrying the girl over the way, for whom he has a sneak- 


ing liking, and of bringing up contingent little Joneses in com- 


finds himself, not an honest compounder of drugs, but a poet. 
His soul is all for poesy, as a modern of the Intense school 
tell us his is: so, his soul being all for poesy, he hurries to 
London, the only field worthy of his exalted genius. He sub- 


publisher; but he is assured that this is a most 
that poetry is an absolute drug in the market. He tries an- 
other and another, with lke success, till at length he is tempted 
by some publishing spider, who has entangled him in his net, 





to bring out a volume at his own expense. A few obscure 
Byron, to Dante, to Tennyson: and the flame of Jones's self- 


of a critic, puts forth his snuffers in the shape of a sarcastic 
article, and extinguishes poor Jones for ever. Happy for Jones 
if he is content to sink down to the dead level of nobodyism, 
to abjure poetry for ever, to devote himself to the composition 
of squills instead of sonnets, and to circulate his through 
the medium of his pill-boxes and medicine bottles. And while 
thus pursuing the round of his humble duties, he may console 
himself with the thought that, if he has not attained the cele- 


Chatterton. 
Again, there is the provincial notable, who, without ever 
having written anything in particular, has established for 





himself a kind of literary ——— among the coteries of his 
native town. It is wonderful how many notables live on such 


‘ 


in the suburban region of Bayswater, so dear to the hearts of 


fort and respectability. But, lo! Jones, awaking one morning, 


mits his soul struggles, expressed in indifferent rhyme, to a 
rosaic age, 


journals praise Jones’s volume: he is compared to Milton, to 


esteem begins to burn bright, when some notable, in the shape 








reputations at the present day. Horace tells us that there 
were men in his day who acquired a certain literary reputa- 
tion by washing their faces with a certain herb, which made 
them look deadly pale ; in this fast age it is eusier to attain the 
same result. € know of men living in the proviaces, who 
are believed by their friends to write the smartest leaders in 
the Times, and to edit the leading magazines of the day, and 
who, we venture to say, never wrote anything more remark- 
able than a letter to some local paper about some local griev- 
ance. We have all heard of the ambitious and unprincipled 
blockhead who gave himself out to be the author of Adam 
Bede, and actually received money from others equally silly, 
who believed him to have written that very remarkable work. 
The real author at length came forward and unmasked him ; 
but, we have no doubt, there are still some who believe that 
he wrote Adam Bede, and reverence him accordingly. So 
long as Scott remained incognito there were scores of nota- 
bles in the north who lived on the reputation of having writ- 
ten W averly ; and, it is somewhat singular that some of them 
came to believe themselves to be what their friends took them 
for. Through a not unnatural process of self-mystification, 
in deceiving others, they came at length to deceive them- 
selves. Some men, says Falstaff, are born great, others have 
greatness thrust upon them. A most amusing illustration of 
the latter kind of greatness is to be found in the case of the 
fat old Glasgow dentist whom Wilson introduced into the 
Noctes as the wisest, wittiest of meu, and so completely mysti- 
fied that he lost all sense of his own identity, and compla- 
cently accepted the dinner which was offered to him at 
—— as one of the greatest literary notabilities of the 

jay. 
Sometimes these local notables are ruined through their 
own vanity and the ae of their friends. It is whispered 
to them, till they come at length to believe it, that a provin- 
cial town is too limited a field for their transcendant talents, 
and that in the metropolis alone can they find full scope for 
their development. They believe themesives, and are believ- 
ed by their admirers, to be equal in intellectual calibre to the 
greatest literary notables of the day, and make their way up 
to London in the belief that they have only to bring out a book 
in order to win from the world its approving smile. The book 
is at length brought out, for it is wonderful what stupid books 
will find publishers at the present day. It is read with avidity 
by the old admiring circle in the country; but somehow it 
does not take London by storm; it does not unseat the great 
literary notabilities from their thrones of state, nor does it 
meet with the warm approval of those who have the makin 
or the unmaking of great names. In most cases the wont 
takes no note of it whatever; like poor George Primrose’s 
Paradoxes, it passes away unnoticed and unknown, and the 
provincial notable slinks back to provincial obscurity, or is 
content, during the rest of his life, to be a literary hewer of 
wood and drawer of water for such small pay as will procure 
him bread and cheese. Fame is a luxury aher which he ceases 
to aspire; but when he sinks into the ranks of nobodyism he 
may be a far more useful man than when he was a notable 
and a humbug. 

But whe shall describe the notables of London life, when 
every year produces a new, or removes an old one? Even 
waile we are writing these lines we perceive that one notable, 
who was the Nestor of the Liberal party, and, like Nestor of 
old, had survived nearly three generations of articulate speak- 
ing men—has passed away. That venerable form which em- 
bodied the fashion and the manners of a past generation, shall 
no more be seen in our streets; but his name will live in the 
history of his country. When such men leave us we feel that 
the links which bind us to the past are being gradually 
broken. There is now only one survivor of that brilliant cir- 
cle of writers who sprung up in our northern capital toward 
the close of last century, and exercised such a powerful influ- 
ence over the literature and the politics of their day. 

Mais revenons a nos moutons—the notables. We must not 
suppose that the provinces alone have notables who are really 
nobodies; they crop up as abundantly in the metropolis as 
elsewhere, You cannot travel by rail, by steam-boat, or b 
omnibus without meeting them by scores. They force their 
notability upon you in all places and on all occasions; they 
mount temporary rostra in the parks, and invite you to re- 
pentance ; they tell = chapters from their own unsavory 
lives which had much better remain untold; they go on the 
supposition that you are as bad, if not worse than themselves ; 
or if they meet you in public conveyances, where they cannot 
hold forth, they sigh over you and thrust tracts into your 
hand on leaving. e are ing, of course, of religious no- 
tables, who, in virtue of their character, consider themselves 
entitled to do and to say things which your dearest friend 
would never think of doing or saying to you. Weall remem- 
ber how angry poor H. was at some vulgar under-bred 
woman who sent him a tract, and what a miserable angry let- 
ter he wrote. If he had been as much accustomed to receiv- 
ing them as we are, he would have taken it more coolly. We 
have received them from sombre-looking gentlemen in 
black coats and dingy-white ties; we have received them also 
from Quakerish-looking ladies of a certain age (we never saw 
a young or a good-looking lady distributing them); but did 
we resent the offer like Hood ?—not we; on the contrary, we 
accepted them with thanks, and, if we had nothing more 
amusing to read, we read them. Many of them were silly 
enough, both as regards title and contents ; but some may have 
done good to ourselves and others. We have a more kindly 
feeling toward these notables than a stout old gentleman of 
the Turveydrop school, who was one day airing himself at the 
door of his club in Pall Mall. A meek-looking man walked 
demurely up to him, and, with a sickly smile, offered him a 
tract. He started back, as ifit had been the fang of a serpent, 
and angrily exclaimed, “ How dare you, sir? Are you aware 
that I am the cousin of a bishop?” In virtue of that relation 
ship, he considered himself entitled to the entrée of the best 
circles in the next world as welf as in this; and, of course, 
laughed to scorn the idea of his requiring a tract, or any such 
subsidiary aids to admission. We who have not the same 
connexion with the bench, and do not belong to this privi- 
1 class, have no right to despise tracts, or to resent the 
offer of them, though we have always had the uncomfortable 
feeling that the giver must ever consider himself very much 
superior, spiritually, to the receiver, and been tempted to be- 
lieve that it was often nothing more than a cheap way of ac- 
quiring notability. ; , 

Then there is the notable who crams his own favourite 
preacher down your throat. You know nothing, and care 





brity of Crabbe, he has at least escaped the catastrophe of 


| 


nothing, about him or his preacher; but, like the Ancient Ma- 
riner, he seizes you, whether you be on the top of coach or in 
railway carriage, and fixes you, so that you needs must listen. 
He asks you if you have heard any of the great preachers of 
the day. You reply, perhaps, that you have heard Chalmers, 
Melville, Caird, or others. e shakes his head with meek pity 
as you mention these distinguished names, and asks if ever 
you have heard the Rev. Jabez Hornblower, of Bethesda Cha- 
pel, Stepney. You confess that you have never heard the 
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Rev. Jabez, and that you do not know the exact me grew 
position of Suapner. He whispers to you confidentially that 
he is a deacon of Bethesda Chapel, that the Rev. Jabez 1s the 
most noted of all the clerical notabilities of the day, and that, 
if you will attend next Sunday, he will favour you with a 
place in the family pew. On parting he hands you a paper, 
which you imagine to be a tract, but which on opening you 
find to be a puff ot Mr. Nine Elms’s wonderful Vermin Exter- 
minator, which is warranted to kill any number of beetles and 
other unwelcome denizens of the kitchen in the course of one 
night. It is the celebrated notable of that name you have been 
conversing with, and, remembering the efficiency of push and 
principle, he has given you his business, instead of his private 
card. 


Like many other nobodies, I have more time than money at 
my disposal, and frequently travel by omnibus. It is not the 
most aristocratic mode of travelling, nor is it without its occa- 
sional inconveniences ; but the observer of character will often 
find much to amuse him among his fellow-travellers. We 
suspect that Dickens has often travelled thus, and that Charles 
Lamb alsé did so. There are small life pictures to be seen 
there which you do not see anywhere else. There are nota- 
bles to be met with there whom you would search for in vain 
in any other place. There is the enormously-stout and ex- 
tremely-garrulous old lady, who occupies one-fourth of the 
space, and the whole of the conversation, all the way from 
Charing-Cross to Cornhill ; who tells you the names of all her 
children and grandchildren, relates all the accidents of their 
early youth and their miraculous recovery from hooping- 
cough, and a host of other diseases; and finally concludes with 
a violent attack on the conductor, who has taken her half a 
mile past her destination. There is the discontented passenger 
(usually an old gentleman, with a large and very inflammable 
nose), who pronounces the whole affair a cheat and imposture ; 
discovers that the straw is damp, the cushions dirty, the 
driver drunk, and the horses lame; scolds the conductor at 
every stoppage, and swears that he will prosecute the proprie- 
tors, or write to the Zimes. We all know the old gentleman, 
and rather like him than otherwise; he, and such as he, are 
useful in their day and generation. It may be a desire of no- 
tability, as much as a regard for the public welfare, which 
makes them speak out, but still, so long as they and the Times 
exist, the world will get on all the better with them. 

Of a different class is the passenger who makes himself no- 
table by his rudeness. He cannot smoke, because smoking is 
forbidden ; but he holds his lighted cigar in his hand, to the 
annoyance of all the other passengers; he occupies more than 
his own place, and makes the meek city clerk beside him ex- 
tremely uncomfortable: if in a railway carriage, he opens the 
window if it is shut, and shuts it if it is open, without any re- 
gard to the wishes or the comforts of others; he talks a tort 
et @ travers on subjects in which you do not feel the smallest 
interest, and makes himself generally disagreeable. And yet, 
I have no doubt, that man, when he leaves, thinks that he has 
produced a very favourable impression on his fellow-passen- 
gers; that, in short, he has been a notable in their eyes rather 
than otherwise. Then there is the passenger who makes him- 
self notable by his uncompromising conduct and bearing. For 
80 many copper coins duly paid he is entitled to the twelfth 
part of the interior of the omnibus, and the twelfth part he 
will have, neither more nor less. He is a conscientious man, 
and we have no doubt puts himself in training, like prize- 
fighters, that he may just occupy the exact space he pays for. 
And woe betide the unhappy passenger whose undue physical 
development or expansive dress deprives him of his rights. 
He is the bugbear of the fair sex who are unfortunate enough 
to travel with him; their vocabulary, though often compre- 
hensive and highly graphic, fails to supply them with lan- 

to express their abhorrence ot him. We happened to 
witness a slight difficulty between them and one of these no- 
tables the other day. It so happened that there were eleven 
ngers in the omnibus, one side of which was occupied 
y five ladies, whose ample dresses left no 3) . A twelfth 
nger appeared, in the shape of a b -sterned, broad- 
rimmed, old Quaker, with one of those unruffled imperturba- 
ble faces so common among hissect. The conductor opened 
the door, pushed himin, shut it with a bang, and shouted 
“Right!” We were off, and the impetus propelled bim like 
& cannon ball to the other end of the carriage; at length he 
seized ove of the brass rods, and began to realize the difficul- 
ties of his position. There were six passengers, the lawful 
number, on one side; there was no vacant space there; so he 
turned his eyes to the other. The five ladies were packed as 
close as herrings in a barrel; they gave no sign; they seemed 
even unconscious of his presence. He surveyed them slowly 
one by one, but his appealing look produced no effect. At 
length a sudden change came over him ; a sleepy, dreamy ex- 
pression stole over his face: he believed himself at home, and 
about to seat himself in his own easy chair. Perhaps he 
thought of his usual after-dinner nap ; at all events, he quietly 
drew his coat tails aside, turned his back to the ladies, and 
dropped himself heavily down. There was a suppressed 
scream, a titter, and a sudden movement which left sufficient 
space for his ample person. The ladies avenged themselves 
by talking of and at him the whole way,in language that was 
far from complimentary or parliamentary ; but he seemed 
mildly unconscious of all that was ing around him, and 
convinced that my laughter was a sign of incipient insanity. 
I have never seen that man before or since, bat 1 have always 

looked upon him as a notable.— To be concluded next week. 

we Maes ARES, 
THREE FRIENDS. 

At this time thirty years ago there were three young men 
at Christ Church, Oxford,—almost of the same age, alt 
students, all interested in matters which lay outside their 
books, and all cordially respecting and admiring each other. 
Two of the three were of wreserved cast of character, while 
the third was frank and fluent, though perhaps as discreet at 
bottom as his prouder-looking friends. Each desired to do 
something to distinguish his name, and benefit his genera- 
tion: and each had high expectations of what the other two 
would do. In February last, some memorable observances 
took place which have brought back some moving old asso- 
ciations with those three youths. 

Thirty years ago, James Bruce was two-and-twenty, and 
carried an air of seniority over his comrades who were but 
one-and-twenty, Yet he was the frank and fluent one, and 
a the shy and reserved. James Andrew Ramsay was Scotch, 
as Bruce was. The third, Charles John Canning was, I need 
not say, English. Ramsay was the son of an earl; Bruce of 
an earl! also,—the Earl of Elgin, who brought over the marbles 
which visitors to the British Museum know so well: and Can- 
ning was no doubt prouder of the title of son of his father 
than his friends could be of their ancestral honours. We 
should be glad to know now the turn that conversation took 
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back upon the unconsciousness in which they were living of 
the remarkable relation their three lives were to bear to each 
other. All three no doubt assumed that political service would 
occupy their years and their energies, and they might often 
imagine how they would act together, and what guidance 
their co-operation might impress upon events: but no specu- 
lations, plans or dreams of their own could approach in singu- 
larity and — the actual developments which have been 
witnessed by some of us who were men when they were 
schoolboys, and who liye to tell their story over two of their 
three graves. 

It was in 1833 that they took their honours at Oxford. In 
another ten years, Bruce, having succeeded to his father’s title, 
and been thereby removed from the House of Commons, was 
governing Jamaica. He ruled with sense and courage, but 
with a heavy heart; for on arriving with his young wife, they 
underwent a fearful shipwreck ; and she jeath at the 
moment only to die immediately after in childbed. The daugh- 
ter then born was the bridesmaid of the Princess of Wales 
last month. The other two friends were in the public service 
also. Ramsay had become the tenth Earl of Dalhcusie; and 
he was now Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and a 
Privy-Councillor. Canning was Under Secre for Foreign 
Affairs in the Peel ministry of that time. Thus far, the duties 
of the three comrades lay wide apart, and there was no indi- 
cation of any peculiar bond which was to unite their names 
for fay The time, however, was ~p yy a : 

hen the second ten years came to an end, Lord Elgin 
had made himself a sound and high reputation as Governor- 
General of Canada. His second wife, the eldest surviving 
daughter of Lord Durham, was living among the scenes she 
had known when her father was saving and regenerating Ca- 
nada, and a her husband carrying out, with great energy 
and discretion, her father’s policy. Lord Canning was now at 
the Post Office, relinquishing his patronage, and devoting his 
energies to carry to perfection a department of the public ser- 
vice which could never bring him any brilliant honours or 
rewards. Some of us may be able to recal some feelings of 
mortification on the one hand, or of amusement on the other, 
at the son of George Canning being known as the steady and 
diligent man of business, of moderate ability and a am- 
bition, satisfied at having ae useful to do. Such was 
the common notion of the man: but he had two friends at 
least who could have told us that we did not know him yet. 

And where now was Lord Dalhousie? He seemed to stand 
as much higher than Elgin as Elgin stood higher than Canning. 

e was Governor-General of India. 

At first, the public wondered that a man should be taken 
from the Board of Trade to rule such an empire as India: but 
it was not very long before the world became occupied with 
him as 4 statesman, far more than as an economist; and we 
heard a great deal of his policy. The Indian policy of Lord 
Dalhousie became one of the chief topics of public interest; 
and it was felt that there must be something remarkable about 
the man who was the em statesman ever appointed to a 
position of such responsibility. Great mistakes were made 
about his my a aed from the ignorance of Indian affairs 
then prevalent in England, and partly from his own excessive 
reserve. Because the Punjaub came into our possession in his 
time, and then some smaller States, and at length Oude, it was 
assumed that Lord Dalhousie’s policy was one of “ annexa- 
tion.” It may be better seen elsewhere how untrue this wes, 
and how much more earnestly the Governor-General desired 
many ain than any extension of our Indian territory. In 
this place | can point out only two or three incidents which 
mark the spirit of his rule, and link his destiny with that of 
his early friends. 

He was, if not the father, the guardian of the Great East In- 
dian Railway: and when he stood to witness the departure of 
the first train, be was witnessing the doom of the hitherto in- 
vincible ignorance, prejudice, and superstition of India. 
waneblia an while, he saw oe mpiee riests, and teachers, 
and public, discussing the subject of pilgrimages,—the merits 
of which seemed to be largely affected by the ease with which 
the country could now be traversed by steam. He established 
in some regions a system of vernacular schools, and advanced 
the education of the people with as much zeal as 4 — 
cessor, and with far more wisdom than the wisest. hile our 
Indian empire itself was growing, and while the minds and 
fortunes ot the people within it were growing in full propor- 
tion, Lord Dalbousie had a very heavy care on his mind. 
many officers were withdrawn trom military duty for other 
service,—political, civil engineering, and administrative in va- 
rious ways ;—that he was alarmed about the military effi- 
ciency of the forces in the country. Again, those forces were 
declining in number, while the new extensions of territory re- 
quired an increase. He was anything but an alarmist; but 
he urged a strong reinforcement of officers ; and also a distri- 
bution ef the troops, by which the safety of the country might 
be better secured than it could be while European battalions 
were withdrawn from Bengal, for service in the Crimea and in 
Pegu, and to garrison our new territories to the north-west. 
He said there must be three more battalions in Bengal; and 
the distribution of the troops must be rearranged. When he 
went from one to another of our military stations,—Cawnpore, 
no doubt, for one, whenever he passed between the seat of 
Government and the Upper Provinces,—he made the most 
ange | inquiries into the state of mind and temper of the 

ovees, native and Eu , and insisted with all his autho- 
rity and influence on the vital importance of cultivating a 
frank and considerate intercourse with the native soldiery, of 
all races and ions. It was regarded i ibi 
distribute the forces as he advised and desired. If his word 
had been taken for the probable consequences, the effort might 
have been found practicable ; and, among other results, the 
lives of his two comrades would have been very different from 
what they have actually been. 





When the worn-out one was carried on board ship, he left his 
successor impressed with the sense of the constant danger o 
the Europeans in India, till the old terms of confidence with 
the native troops could be restored, the forces better officered, 
and the whole more prudently distributed. The new terri. 
tories were far less dangerous in themselves than as a 
ing the securities of the oldest districts: and one of the wam. 
ings delivered to Lord Canning by Lord Dalhousie was, tha: 
there wee more peril in the region about Calcutta than be. 
ond the Sutlej. 
* We were , of Lord Dalhousie’s accounts of Ip. 
dian affairs in parliament. There was again much wonde 
that a Postmaster-General, as befure a Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, should be sent out tu rule hundreds of mij. 
lions of men: and there was no little vexation that Lord Dal. 
housie was neither seen nor heard. He was very ill; and 
soon, when bad news began to arrive from India, he was bit. 
terly blamed, and wildly misjudged. His pride and his hy. 
mility, his tem ent and his judgment, co-operated to 
him silent. He would wait for justice. He would some day 
show that the mutiny was owing to other causes than any 
policy of his. He could not endure to thrust his own com. 
plaints on public attention at a time of national calamity : ang 
so he sank in dumb submission to misconstruction and self. 
reliance as to the wisdom as well as the rectitude of his course 
No doubt he was well aware that he would be — by the 
faithful efforts of his friends, and especially of the successor 
who could best appreciate and explain his _. 

While he was lying ill, and deprived, as he thought, of the 
honour due to his rule, there was a time when his sympathies 
must have been strongly with his two old friends. Lord 
Elgin was on his voyage as ambassador to China in 1857, when 
the news of the Indian mutiny reached him. After an hou 
of anxious meditation, he resolved on a step worthy of a pa. 
triotic statesman, and singularly ful under the circum. 
stances. He decided to suspend his own mission in order to 
ire ee Se benefit of the regiments he carried with him. 

as had been the pleasant meetings he and Lord Canning 
had had in the course of their lives, none could have com- 
_ in satisfaction with that on the steps of the Government 
ouse at Calcutta, when Lord Elgin followed in person the 
wonderful and welcome news that he was coming up the 
Ganges with reinforcements, which could not have astonished 
the natives on the banks more if they had come up from the 
river or down from the sky. During the weeks of Lord El. 
gin’s detention in India, before the new batch of forces for 
China reached Calcutta, his presence and his counsel were 
infinitely supporting to his old friend. Nothing could be 
finer than the calm bearing of Lord and Lady Canning from 
the beginning of the season of horror, when it seemed proba- 
ble that the last European in India might be slaughtered be- 
fore any adequate help could arrive. The natives gazed in 
the great man’s face day by day, and they saw no 
Every evening Lady Canning was seen going out for her air- 
ing as if nothing was happening: and when another great 
man came up from the sea with ships and soldiers, the auda- 
city of rebellion was cowed in Calcutta, and far beyond it. 
he horrors of the Cawnpore massacre were enough to have 
turned the brain of a woman of less calmness and devotedness 
than Lady Canning; and her husband and his friend must 
have felt more for her than she did for herself. The officers 
and their wives and children, whom the Cannings knew face 
to face, and some of whom they had visited in their canton- 
ments at Cawnpore, were slaughtered like cattle; and the 
ladies and children cut to pieces and thrown into the well, 
which I need not describe. Here were realities of life, 
such as the young Bruce and Canning had little thought of 
encountering together, in the old coll da Lady Elgin 
was safe at home; but she was not much the happier for that; 
and from no friend at home had Lady Canning a more anx- 


ious and cordial sympathy. 

Lord Elgin proscoded to his great work in China, thinking 
of anything rather than that he should again be welcomed by 
his friend Canning on those steps of Government House, and 
taken into council over the same desk, about the affairs of the 
same empire. There had been great changes in less than five 

ears. Elgin had established the new relations between 
hina and our country ; and Lord Canning had saved our In- 
dian empire. Their old friend had sunk into his grave, in- 
terested to the last in their great achievements when his own 


So | were over, and were apparently misjudged and almost rejected. 


There were other changes, as both painfully felt. 

Lady Canning’s voice and face were shout, She had sunk 
under the climate, and partly perhaps from the consequences 
of the suspense and agony of the year of the rebellion. Her 
husband was not like the sume man. His spirit was broken 
when he lost her; and Lord Elgin saw this in his face at their 
meeting. 

Once more—knowing that it was for the last time—the 
friends exchanged confidence. They spent many hours in dis- 
cussing the interests of the hundreds of millions of human 
beings whom the one was turning over to the rule of the 
other. Lord Elgin’s hope was that his friend would still be, 
for a time, an effectual aid to India and to him in parliament; 
and, though they would hardly meet again, they might yet 
work together at the same great task. Still, he must have 
had misgivings that all was over when he looked upon the 
haggard face and waisted form which sanguine people said 
would be restored by the voyage. . 

It was a t and memorable administration—that of Lord 
Canning. Many of us were fully aware of it; and it was 

nerally appreciated much less imperfectly than that of 

rd Dalhousie. Not only was public attention more earnestly 
directed to India than ever before; but India, having come 
under parliamen government, had converted an anoma- 
lous and external kind of interest into a national one. No 
expectations were too high of the honours that would be 





After seven years of tremendous work, during which he 
passed through the labours of all his lieutenants, so far as that | 
his mind was always accessible to them, and his interest en- | 
gaged in their duty, Lord Dalhousie was worn out; and in | 
another year he came home. 
_ It must have been a remarkable day in his life when he sat | 
in Government} House at Calcutta, as the salutes down | 
the river, and the noise outside, which told of the arrival of 
his successor ; and when he went tothe door to meet and bring | 
in that successor,—his old comrade Canning! 

We know how they met. The worn-out man handed to the | 
fresh man a telegram just arrived, which announced that all 
was well in Oude—newly annexed. 

The consultations of the few following days must have been | 
of the deepest interest,—far transcending anything they had 
imagined in their Christ Church days, though there are ro | 
mantic dreams in college of political friendships more | ad 
than rivalries. The freshman had not everything to learn; 
for he had been a member of the Government which had co- 





between these youths when they anticipated their careers of 
active life: and there is something very solemn in looking 


‘ 


groun . 
operated with and guided the Governor-General. Their in- | who perished were to be enclosed with of 
tercourse was not that of guide and disciple so much as that | ladies and children, and the whole made a monument of the 
of statesmen in partnership, one of whom was now retiring. | year of tribulation. It was reserved for the friend who had 


awarded to the first Viceroy of India, as soon as he should 
have recruited enough from the fatigues of his return to ap- 
say in public. But, while his friend in India was looking 
‘or the news of Lord Canning’s reception, and of the beginning 
of his services to in parliament; and while we were 
waiting to see him come out in our streets and parks, he was 
slipping away. Before he could receive the first instalments 
of the national acknowledgments, he was dead. When his 
friend at Calcutta was hoping for some revival of his strength, 
however tempo’ , the news came of a funeral in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and of the long and noble train of great citizens 
who were eager to follow the son of George Canning to his 
grave. 

Amidst the overwhelming cares and pressing business of bis 
Indian rule, Lord Canning had lost nothing of the keenness 
of feeling with which he thought of the Englishwomen and 
their young daughters who filled the horrible tomb at Cawn- 
pore. He took a deep interest in the plans for laying out the 

ds round the well, by which = pon the soldiers 
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mourned over the calamity with him to fill his place at the | anything bearing upon the question at issue between the North | a fortnight the builders of the Alerandra could not learn what 
consecration of this monument; and this was done by Lord | and South, in order that it it be conveyed to the Ameri- | was the charge against them; secondly, they could not yet 
Elgin on the 11th of February last. : can Government.—Earl was understood to say that | get information as to the evidence them ; thirdly, when 
Fach friend has always been worthy of the other in the tho- | such a demand had been made.—The Earl of Derby should | at last a document was prepared eclaring the cause of sei- 
rough devotedness to duty and the national service which | like to know whether that demand had been denied or ac- | sure, that did not any offence api law. 
gives heroic composure to the statesman in office, as well as | quiesced in. —The uis of Clanricarde should like toknow| Mr. i ‘0! Enlistment Act 
tothe general in command. As Lord Elgin stood “like a| upon what ground an tish Consul had the power to open | with reference only to British interests. He complained that 
statue” on the upper pavement of the well, in the sight of all | any letters. He the noble ear! would take the opinion | while America had on several occasions m her laws in 
the people, his countenance and bearing were as calm as Lord | of the law officers of the Crown in the question.+Lord | accordance with our interests, and had always acted in the 
Canning’s were in his daily rides in 1857, when the people | Chelmsford wished to know whether any information had been | most friendly manner towards us, we, on the con , con- 
looked in bis en te a reflexion of the news _—— — rome. by rag to accounts be hed. oven, in the evening pe strued our laws as narrowly as we could, and enfo: them 
country, an YS saw grave composure. : four more i had been seized ?— | most i when t i 
sow inthe ag ht ety Hart Rosdleald hehad not received any official information on — ee ee ee 
who was gone. ere was sorrow in earts, no doubt ;— subject, but what was certain was, that for many months} Mr. Horsman elaborately reviewed the position ot American 
in all within the enclosure, and, we are assured, in those of lish vessels had run the blockade, ‘and others had sttempted affairs. The iedependence of the South A omy an sccapaiteoh 
the natives outside. But Lord and Lady Elgin were mourn-)to do so without success. Some of them had been captured, | fact, but he trusted that our Government would not y any 
ing others than those who were buried there. They werejand more than likely the information referred to some of those hasty proceedings, plunge Engiand into war. , 
thinking of the brave-hearted and unselfish woman who lay ships.—The Ear] of Ellenborough asked how the British Con-| The Soicrvor-GgNERAL, recalling the debate to the sub- 
in her grave at Calcutta, and of her husband under the pave- | sul was to discover a letter containing anything of a treason- | ject of the Alerandra, denied that any injustice had been com- 
ment of Westminster Abbey. To them at such a moment it/|able nature. Was he to open it, or judce supervision ?— | mitted in refusing to the builders of that vessel copies of the 
must have seemed as if they had had more to do with death | The Earl of Hardwicke thought that proposition was no- | depositions, whence they might have learnt how to frame 
than with life. Something of this is disclosed in the address | thing more than that a British Consul should be made use of | their defence. He insisted on the distinction between the ob- 
of Lord Elgin on the evening of the great day of the o to attack British subjects——Lord Taunton commended the’ ligations of international and those of municipal law. The 
of the East Indian railway line to Benares, when he remarked | prudence of the Goverument. War was a very serious thing, | cases which had occurred were violations of the latter; and 
on Lord Canning having proposed the health of Lord Dalhou- | and he hoped that England would not allow herself to be en- | although the existence of a law bound us to try and carry it 
sie at the opening of a former portion of the line. He referred | tangled in it—The Earl of Malmesbury wished to know whe- | into effect, we were not responsible to other nations for any 
briefly, and evidently because he could not noe it, to the rela- ther the Government had admitted or repudiated the demand ? | defects they might suppose to exist in our ways of doing it. 
tions which had existed between the three ends of a life- | —Earl Russell said the Government had expressed an opi-| Sir F. Key declared the explanations of the Government 
time. “It is a singular coincidence,” he said, “ that three suc-| nion, but had (as we understood thenoble earl) issued a modi- | to be unsatisfactory ; and called attention to the late transac- 
cessive Governors-General should have stood towards each | fied order. Until he had obtained the opinion of the law offi- | tions with regard to the carriage of the mails to Mexico. 
other in this relationship of age and intimacy.” The cers of the Crown upon the questions he should place before} After a few words from Lord PaLMErston, the House went 
condition of welfare at which India is evidently arriving shows | them, he should reserve his reply. into Committee of Supply. 
that the circumstance is as happy as it is remarkable. poe Se 


A FRIENDLY HINT TO THE NORTH. 






























House of Commons, April 23. 

On going into committee of supply, Mr. Rozsuck drew at- . 
tention to the subject of the proceedings of Admiral Wilkes| It is abundantly clear that the public instructions which 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS: SEIZURES, ac. with regard to English merchant ships going from one neu- | have been issued to the American officers, and which have in 

, g 
tral port to another, and in doing so expressed himself in | fact been sanctioned by Lord Russell, have been drawn up in 
House of Lords, April 23. | strong with reference to the failure of the Amerieans | strict accordance with the rules of international law. If the 

Lord CLANRICARDE drew the attention of the Secretary of| to govern themselves, while the North had shown: itself un- | American officers really act upon them in the spirit in which 
State for Foreign Affairs to the seizure of English merchant | worthy to belong to the civilised community of man. He appear to be framed, no cause of quarrel ought to arise 
ships in the West Indian waters by American cruisers, and | urged that there had been perpetrated a series of affronts to | between the two countries. Butit is suspected that the Ame- 
particularly referred to the recent case of the Dolphin. He | this country by the North, and now British vessels were being | rican officers are acting upon secret instructions, and unques- 
asked whether the Government had received any official in-| seized with impunity, while the American Minister in this | tionably the letter which Mr. Adams addressed to the captain 
formation of the capture of that vessel when engaged in legi- | country had taken on himself to grant permits to vessels car- | Of one vessel gives some countenance to thissuspicion. Ifthe 
timate trade between Liverpool and Nassau, strongly wing arms to aid the Mexicans against France, and Mr. | American officers do really seize every British vessel which is 
that this could not be overlooked as an isolated case, taking dams was, in fact, the Minis*er for Commerce in England. | found in or near the Gulf of Mexico, or any of the blockaded 
place as it did on the station under the command of Commo- | He asked whether the Government had come to any determi- | ports, without reference to the nature of the cargo or the des- 
dore Wilkes. He also wished to know what course had been | nation on the subject, and if so whether the Government | tination—unless, indeed such vessels have a sort of safe con- 
adopted by the Government in regard to the assumption by | would communicate it to the House. He knew that such a| duct from Mr. Adams—it is quite clear that such conduct can- 
Mr. Adams of granting certificates to British ships trading to | reply as he wished would mean war, and he, on the part of] not be endured. 
neutral ports. He referred in conclusion to the case of the | the —_ of England, was prepared for war. Mr. Seward maintained at the time of the Trent affair that 
Sea Queen, and insisted that, instead of withdrawing the mails} Lord Patmerston said that the matter to which the ques- {if the steamer had been carried into a port, the British Gov- 
and refusing a mail agent to the owners of the vessel, strong | tion referred was one of the greatest importance, and all he|¢rnment would have no cause of complaint. But it will be 
reinforcements ought to have been sent to the West Indian | could say was, that it was receiving the attention of the Go- | remembered that Lord Russell by no means acquiesced in this 
squadron, with orders to the English Admiral on that station | vernment, but he was not pre to make any communica- | doctrine. It is not the doctrine of international law that neu- 
to protect British interests. It was in the interests of peace | tion on the subject. tral vessels may be seized anywhere and carried into port. 
that he advocated such a course and in the interests of British | Mr. BenTrNcx called attention to a statement in the City | There must be some reasonable ground of suspicion that they 
trade, which had already begun to suffer from the arbitrary | Article of the 7imes of the 17th April, referring to the seizure | are engaged in attem to break the blockade or in carry- 
acts of the American navy. of British vessels by the cruisers of the Northern States of contraband of war. It is unfortunately true that many 

Lord Russg x, in reply, objected to the conclusion of Lord | America, and to the proceedings of Mr. Adams, the American | British merchants and shipowners are deliberately employing 
Clanricarde, drawn as they were from no official information, | Minister, and inquired whether it was the intention of the | their — in aiding the belligerents. Their object is to do 
but from pam bpenapran and reports. It was our om in these | Government to take any and what steps in the matter.—Mr. | this with im ; and in case their property is jeopardised 
cases not to take any proceedings without first referring to the | Peacocke moved for the correspondence on the subject of the | by the manner in which it is employed, they seem almost dis- 
law officers of the Crown as to the character of the seizure | conveyance of ship letter mails on vessels bound for Mata-| posed to involve this country in war in order to save them- 
complained of. On consultation with the legal advisers of the | moras.—Mr. Layarp said he could give no further answer | selves from loss. 

Crown, they stated that on a primd facie view there were no|than had been given by Lord Palmerston. Respecting Mr.| No doubtthe Americans are perfectly aware of this fact, and 
grounds for the seizure of the Dolphin, but that there might | Peacocke’s motion, he read the correspond bet the| are irritated beyond measure at the aid which British mer- 
be facts which afforded reasons for sending her before a fo lieving | chants supply to the South. But these are inconveniences to 
Court. On two points, however, there was no doubt that the | the vessels in question from anes (mails, unless with the | which all beligerent are more or less subject. Vexatious as 
American cruiser was in the wrong—first, in respect to an un- they are they furnish no good ground for absolutely excluding 
neutral use of a neutral port by a belligerent; and, secondly, British vessels from commerce with Mexico, or with the islands 
for Janding the crew on neutral territory. He intended to | or not. in those seas. And if any such attempt is now being made by 
bring these matters by the next mail to the notice of the Gov-| Sir H. Carns asked if it was meant by the Government to| Admiral Wilkes and the American officers, the British Goy- 
ernment of the United States, and he had no doubt, from pre- | give the idea that if there should be found in the mails of a| ernment will not hesitate to remonstrate against it, and, if ne- 
cedents, that the United States’ Government would readily | neutral vessel going from this country a letter which an Ame- | cessary, they will put it down.—Daily News. 

og ——. if a wrong had been —. Passi ae pave go cout might think treazonable it would — = —_.>—_—__ 

r. ams’s assumption o ting certificates to vessel le to ture, such an assertion was con! AND THE NCASHIRE RES 
ships, and his letter os the oukgost, he stigmatized it as most | in the letters read by Mr. Layard. Was it meant that Ame- GRATION LAnDas Dawe 2 
unwarrantable conduct in a diplomatic t, and expressed | rican cruisers could seize and open letters in mails, and make{ On the 22nd ult. a public meeting of the National Colonial 
his intention of bringing Mr. Adams's conduct before the U. 8. | them evidence in prize courts for the purpose of cond Society, was held at Willis's Rooms, St. James's, 
Government. He explained and vindicated the policy adopted | a vessel? How, then, was the mercantile correspondence n, Lord Lyttleten in the chair, for the purpose of advo- 
by the Government in regard to the Sea Queen, and impressed | this country with foreign ports to be carried on? g and advancing the principles of that society, and of 
on the House the necessity of taking a calm view on matters of} The So.icrror-GENERAL said that Sir H. Cairns had drawn | 00 its power to alleviate the existing distress in the 
such grave consideration, and not at once jumping to the con- | a most erroneous inference from the correspondence. He did| cotton manufacturing districts of England, and in Ireland. 
clusion that the U.S. would fail in their duty to a friendly | not hesitate to say that the Government would not submit to| The first resolution was, “That a well-organised system of 
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Kutperial Parliament. 





Power. The Government could not adopt the recommendation | such a doctrine as it was suggested they had The | emigration to the British colonies is calculated to increase the 
of Lord Clanricarde of sending ships of war to prevent the| Government had long ago laid it down that they would | strength and prosperity of the British empire.” The Bishop 
molestation of vessels which might be g contraband of | not it interference with vessels on British waters, and | of Oxford then , and Admiral the Hon. J. Denman se- 


conded,—* That emigration affords an important channel of 
relief for the distress at present existing in various parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and that additional efforts should 
be made to assist those who desire to emigrate.” The third 
saneiation an east ly Se Yor Rev. the Dean of Carlisle, 
and seconded by Mr. Bazley, M.P., and was to the effect that 
the objects of the comet O78 entitled to general support at 
home and in the col The resolutions were carried 
unanimously. The other speakers were the Ear) of Shaftes- 
bury, the tt Hon. C. B. Adderley, M-P., and Mr. Newde- 
gate, M.P., (who advocated emigration for the ribbon weavers 
ga a 
e at some upon the uncer- 
of the American war, and the conse- 
quent continuance of the distress among the Lancashire opera- 


of labour that was open in the the mother country 


war or be about to break a blockade. This country would | while conceding the belligerent right of search on reasonable 
rather be bound by the decisions of Lord Stowell, which, being \ had to allow En commerce to be 
delivered when we were belligerents, were rather adverse by the interference of Fed cruisers on the pre- 
than otherwise to neutrals. By so doing we should give the | text that vessels were ing contraband of war to the Con- 
best guarantee of our desire to act justly and to preserve peace. | federates, and these p ples had been assented to by the 
Lord CARNARVON expressed his surprise at the position laid | American Government. 

down by Lord Russell, which seemed to imply that American = Friday, April 24. 
cruisers had a right to interfere with British vessels sailing to ad wy, April 
neutral ports, open her Majesty’s mails,and condemn ships by| Lord A. Cavrcuti. asked the Solicitor-General whether 
means of evidence derived from letters so obtained.— merchant = between neutral ports would be eee le tee 
Russell said he intended to imply nothing of the kind. Mr. | fied in defen 7s themselves by arms from ca the 
Seward had in a despatch di: ed any such rights —Lord | cruisers of the Federal States of America? The tor-Gen- 
Derby thought the Government ought not to have withdrawn | eral replied that such vessels would certainly not be justified 
the mail bags from the Sea Queen, but have afforded her every | in defending themselves from capture by force of arms, and 
protection instead.—Lord Grey did not think it just or rea-| cited the case of the Swedish convoy in support of this opin- 
sonable that British vessels sailing to neutral ports, and, as|ion. Vessels so defending themselves would be ex to 
such, at liberty to carry even contraband of war to neutral comere sad condemnation. 


ports, should be deprived of their right to security. He ho ORSFALL called attention to the subject of the| would be benefitted and relieved, the British colonies greatly 
the Government weuhd ano ah hn Ae was ~ F- po seizure of the Alezandra. He protested the manner , and that the of those cotton 

sist that belligerent rights were for the future properly exer- | in which that seizure had been effected ; information being | tives who could be sent out, or who would 
cised.—Lord fanley of Alderley briefly explained the differ- withheld from the owners not only as to the evidence not be of a kind to permanently af- 
ence between mail vessels and those carrying only occasional | them, but even for a considerable time, as to the fect, if it effected injuriously at all, the cotton man of 
letters, &c., and referred to the case of the —Lord | brought against them. At the same time the Government per- or wea of A resolution 


it 
Wodehouse agreed with Lord Grey that a ship sailing to neu- mitted the export of arms and even of men, for the service of | having been passed making 
tral ports such as Matamoras ought not to be molested by | North America, without any attempt to interfere. 
American cruisers. There might be some ground for inquiry} The ATToRNEY-GENERAL said the publication of papers 
as to the destination of the cargo when landed, but a vessel | would subvert the ends of justice by providing the defendants 
in transitu was doing no wrong. From the feeling of the peo- with the materials on which the case against them was found- 
of the United States it was above all things that | ed. He deprecated any discussion on the case of the Alerandra. 
land should maintain a firm attitude.—Lord Granville de- | There was no provision in the ny one eee 


warm iscussing matters of such grave im-|the export of arms. With respect to emigrants, wounds heal kindly some respects a successor of the la- 

seveanok, SW Gs faomvents Of peace and the comery Goeid Be ment would be ready to take gaceauses to geevent the calling mented Sir G. Lewis cannot be found, but it nonene es 
Lister consulted by dimpanstonete end cola deliberation. of and to punish the fans equal bo verve i Noa Minister Chet hie lose fo & Ngee his prede- 
— America, directl receive re rmation.—Mr. | cessor greater, interests service have 

Friday, April 24. Waurraarpg wanted to why information as to the charge | been well consulted in the tment of Lord de Grey, who 

Lord REDESDALE said he wished to know whether he under- them had been refused to the builders of the Alezandra, | has excellently proved his A o os , aad 
stood the noble earl the Secretary of Foreign Affairs to say | w i was the shaciate Deh of the humblest criminal.— | obtained the confidence and ° baring ly ob- 
that the U. S. Government had requested the British Govern- | Mr. Corer trusted that question would not be stretched | jection to the is A it places an- 
ment to authorise the British Consul in the sealed mail| into a cause of quarrel with America —Sir Huon Carns said | other Secretary of in the House of It is under- 
bags from this country to see whether among the there was | there were three simple points involved ; first, for more than stood, that to avoid so overloading the Lords, and underman- 
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ning the official bench of the Commons, and at the same time 
to give a thoroughly efficient, hardworking Minister to the 
War Office, the place was offered to Mr. Cardwell, but declinéd 
for reasons sufficing to himself. We believe that he is the only 
man who could have any doubt of his own fitness for any im- 
portant office requiring a judgment, and firmness. It 
is satisfactory, however, that the 

the appreciation of a statesman who has risen high in the pub- 
lic confidence by sheer modest merit. 

For the sake both of himself and the public service, it is 
well that Lord —. abilities should have employment 
as Under-Secretary of War. Mr. Stansfeld wil) not have much 
range for his talents in the Admiralty, but he will bring an ac- 
cession of debating power to the T bench which is 
wanted, tor too much of che stress falls on Lord Palmerston. 
The choice of Mr. Stansfeld is good in other respects more im- 
portant than clever speaking. He holds opinions liberal, we 
believe we may say, to icalism, and is for the economy 
which grudges the fair price for nothing really wanted, and 
consents to nothing unnecessary, cheap or dear. 

Altogether the arrangements have given very general satis- 
faction. Even party opponents have admitted there is nothing 
to object, and that Lord Palmerston has done well in com- 
pounding for some Parliamentary inconvenience in order to 
give the most experienced, efficient, and professionally popu- 

head to the War Department.—Zzaminer. 


——_>__—_ 


A PROCLAMATION 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Washington, Friday, May 8, 1863. 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States at its last ses- 
sion enacted a law entitled “ An Act for Enrolling and Calling 
Out the National Forces, and for other purposes,” which was 
egguores on the 3rd day of May last ; and 

hereas, it is recited in the said act that there now exists in 
the U. 8. an insurrection and rebellion against the authority 
thereof, and it is, under the Constitution of the United States, 
the duty of the Government to suppress insurrection and re- 
bellion, to guarantee to each State a Republican form of Go- 
vernment, and to preserve the public tranquillity ; and 

Whereas, for these high purposes a military force is indis- 

nsable, to raise and support which all persons ought wil- 

nly to contribute; and 
ereas, no service can be more praiseworthy and honour- 
able than that which is rendered for the maintenance of the 
Constitution and the Union, and the consequent preservation 
of free government ; and 
ereas, For the reasons thus recited, it was enacted wy 
the said statute that all able bodied male citizens of the U. 5. 
and persons of foreign birth who shall have declared on oath 
their intention to become citizens under and in pursuance of 
the laws thereof, between the ages of 20 and 45 years, with 
certain exceptions, not necessary here to be mentioned, are 
declared to constitute the National forces, and shall be 
liable to perform military duty in the service of the U. 8., 
when called out by the President for that purpose ; and 

Whereas, It is claimed for and in behalf of persons of fo- 
reign birth within the ages specified in said act, who have 
heretofore declared on oath their intentions to become citizens 
under and in pursuance of the laws of the United States, and 
who have not exercised the right ot suffrage or any other poli- 
tical franchise under the lawsof the U. 8., or of any of the States 
thereof, (that they) are not absolutely precluded by their afore- 
said declaration of intention from renouncing t purpose to 
become citizens, and that, on the aaneee, each person under 
treaties or the law of nations, retain a right to renounce that 
purpose and to forego the privilege of citizenship and resi- 
dence within the United States, under the obligations imposed 
by the aforesaid act of Congress, 

Now, therefore, to avoid all misapprehensions concerning 
the liability of persons concerned to perform the service re- 
quired by such enactment, and to give it full effect, I do here- 
by order and proclaim that no plea of alienage will be re- 
ceived or allowed to exempt from the obligations imposed by 
the aforesaid act of Congress, any person of foreign birth who 
shall have declared on oath his intention to become a citizen 
of the U. 8. under the laws thereof, and who shall be tound 
within the United States at any time during the continuance 
of the present insurrection and rebellion, at or after the expi- 
ration of sixty-five days from the date of this Proclamation, 
nor shall any such plea of alienage be allowed in favour of 
any such person who has so as aforesaid declared his intention 
to me a citizen of the U. 8., and shall have exercised at 
any time the right of suffrage, or any other political franchise 
within the U. 5., under the laws thereof, or under the laws of 
any of the several States. 

witness whereof I have hereunto set my seal, and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed.—Done at the City 
of Washington, this Eighth day of May, in the year of our Lord 
1863, and of the Independence of the U. 8. the Eighty-seventh. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President. 


Wituiam H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


ON EXHIBITION. 
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THE GREAT VOLCANO OF THE 
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Drep.—Killed, April 27th, 1863, by the explosion of a steamboat 
at San Pedro, California, Wrtt1am Lawson Rrrcoare—second son 


of the late A. A. Ritchie, Esq., formerly of New Castle, Delaware. 
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Parliamentary Debates on American Affairs. 

The long continued reticence of our Peers and Commoners, 
regarding the great civil war upon this continent, has at last 
been swept away; and the Liverpool steamer of the 25th ult. 
brings reports of several lively discussions in either House 
upon sundry mooted points. Mr. Adams's incautious attempt 
to facilitate the transit of a warlike cargo from England to a 
Mexican port finally broke down the barrier of reserve, inas- 
much as it was construed, justly or otherwise, into an assump- 
tion of supervisory rights hitherto unknown among diploma- 
tists. A general sketch of these parliamentary proceedings is 
given above; and, as this is all that our space permits us to 
reproduce, it may not be amiss to glance at a few of the more 
salient remarks that were made. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde opened the ball, going over a 
long list of grievances, and urging in conclusion that it should 
be understood on this side the Atlantic that there are limits to 
British end of outrage and offence. Earl Russell, in re- 
ply, deprecated once more all needless warmth of language or 
feeling ; denied the propriety of assuming that the U. 8. Go- 
vernment would refuse redress, if Admiral Wilkes or other 
of its officers transgressed the bounds of their duty ; distinct- 
ly warned the breakers of blockade, and merchants engaged 
in illicit trade, that their specious pretences would not pro- 
cure them the countenance and protection of British authori- 
ties; and advocated generally an appeal to legal precedents 
on either side, “ with a wish to do justice to each other.” But 
our Foreign Secretary’s tone was different, when he had oc- 
casion to refer to Mr. Adams. All his self-command did not 
restrain him from pronouncing that gentleman’s conduct “ en- 
tirely unwarrantable.” He intimated further that he should lay 
his complaint at Washingtor ; it was for the U. S. Government 
to say “in what manner such an act should be visited.” Lord 
Russell, it is plain, is greatly irritated at the inconsistency of 
Mr. Adams. Representing one of the two belligerents, the 
North and South, that gentleman has been pertinacious in his 
endeavours to exact a rigid neutrality; representing a neutral 
between those two other belligerents, France and Mexico, he 
has not hesitated to take definite part with one of them. The 
upshot of it is, that Mr. Adams will probably be recalled, at 
Earl Russell’s request, or his own—perhaps both.—The posi- 
tion of Lord Derby gives decided importance to what falls from 
him; but nothing fell from him indicative in the remotest de- 
gree of hostility towards this country. Lord Grey was averse 
to presuming in advance that justice would be denied in the 
Federal Prize Courts. Lord Wodehouse was of opinion that 
the best way to preserve peace was to act with combined firm- 
ness and calmness. In short, though the tone of the debate 
on Thursday, April 23, was serious, not a word then spoken 
can be termed abusive, or interpreted in a hostile sense. 

Another brief discussion took place on the following night, 
in the Upper House. In the course of it, the Earl of Hard- 
wicke argued the necessity of our Ministers showing no vacil- 
lation. Prefacing the remark with an intimation that he “ did 
not wish to use any harsh word,” he added that “unless a 
firm position were assumed by the British Government, many 
insults would soon be offered.” Not wishing ourselves to use 
any harsh word, we must own that his Lordship was in the 
right of it. Lord Taunton, concurring in this view, impressed 
upon the Foreign Secretary the need of the extremest cau- 
tion, and prayed his colleagues not to “let the difficulties of 
the case be aggravated by passion.” On the whole, if any 
American reader will please to call to mind how it has been din- 
ned into him, by his Preachers and Orators and Congressmen 
and Editors, that Great Britain is ruled by an Aristocracy that 
is plotting the whole year round the destruction of this coun- 
try—and if then, he will turn to accessible verbatim records of 
these debates—he must be struck with the tact of our noble 
Legislators, in covering up any sign of their inimical sentiments. 

In the House of Commons, it must be confessed, the lan- 
guage has been more free. Mr. Roebuck was violent and 
abusive—Mr. Roebuck familiarly known as the “Dog Tear’em,” 
and suspected of being swayed by personal interest in his late 
canting round from uttra-liberalism to advocacy of Austrian 
and Russian institutions. Mr. Roebuck accused Admiral 
Wilkes of deliberately insulting the British flag—wherein he 
was just; the American people of being politically “ nct only 
unfit for the government of themselves, but unfit for the cour- 
tesies and the community of the civilized world”—which is 
a shocking accusation indeed, and almost half as terrible as 
those anti-British denunciations which are thick-set 
day by day, in almost every published journal in 
this land; he accused Messrs. Cobden and Bright, 
without naming them, of being “degenerate English- 
men,” always take part against their own country when 
collision with America occurred—a charge which those gen- 
tlemen take no pains to repudiate; fimally he accused Mr. 
Adams of being the “ Minister of Commerce in "—a 
hit almost worthy of Punch. In short the “ Dog Tear’em” 
barked very loud, but without causing much alarm; and he 
was very quietly told by Lord Palmerston, that the Cabinet 
was not yet prepared to inform him what course it would take 
with respect to Admiral Wilkes’s conduct. Mr. Crawford, 
M. P. for London, and himselfa sufferer by this Admiral’s West 
India crusade against neutrals, took a subsequent opportunity 
of saying that he had heard Mr. Roebuck’s remarks “ with the 








greatest distaste and almost with disgust.” Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
ather a reckless individual, while declaring himself “ no gd, 
generate Englishman and no member of the Peace party” 
disclaimed “Tear’em’s” diatribes, and protested against “ rp 
viewing American institutions, inflaming the American Go 
vernment, and casting out taunts as to cases in respect ~ 
which we have not yet the papers to inform us.” Thus, o 
Thursday, April 23, Mr. Roebuck did not carry the Houg 
with him.—With reference to that debate, we have only wy 
add that Mr. Peacocke, M.P. for Maldon, made the singular 
announcement, that Mr. Adams acted on a general letter y 
recommendation from Mr. Seward, when he stepped out of his 
way to aid his countrymen in supplying the Mexicans with 
arms. If this be so, the complication with France 4 
hereby slightly thickened; but the time has not come fo 
dealing with that matter. 

It was on Friday, April 24, that a longer and a far more jp. 
teresting discussion took place in the Commons, ori 
with Mr. Horsfall’s motion in regard to the seizure of the 
Alexandra. But it is the greatest possible mistake to de 
scribe the Liverpool Member's speech as violent, o 
to couple him in any sense with Mr. Roebuck. (y 
the contrary, he kept himself most temperately within the 
limits of his grievance, which was argued in the first instance 
entirely from the legal point of view. Thither we shall not 
follow it. It is a matter between certain Liverpool merchants 
and the Government; and we note only that Messrs. Lairds 
were not, after all, the builders of the vessel. It was Mr. Cob. 
den, who gave to the debate a discursive character, going a 
great length into the Foreign Enlistment Act, and repeating 
the oft-told tale of the American course during our war with 
Russia, without adding either novelty or pungency to the ar. 
guments so often adduced. He forgot eveu—as all who think 
with him contrive to forget—that case of the ship sent hence 
to Petropauloski, which was, or was to be, convoyed out of 
Rio Janeiro by a U. S. man-of-war, when our Admiral on the 
station intimated an intention to overhaul her. Mr. Cob. 
den, in short, argued a legal point, upon general prin- 
ciples, as Mr. Adams has foolishly persisted in doing. 
The only surprising thing is that he should have ven. 
tured a fling at Mr. Seward, for mixing up the sale of 
warlike supplies with the outfit of war ships. Mr. Cobden's 
speech, we say then, was common-place and ineffective. The 
most striking by far was that of Mr. Horsman, confounded with 
Mr. Horsfall by many of our contemporaries here. Mr. Hors- 
man is one of the ablest debaters in Parliament, and in former 
years often made himself conspicuous by violence of invee- 
tive, by inconsistency of dogmas, and by certain e2-offcio col. 
lisions that bordered closely on the personal. He reviewed at 
length and with no slight exaggeration the course of the civil 
war, declared that the sympathies of England had gone round 
from the North to the South, and explained the cause of the 
change. It was not the oration of a neutral, but of 
an advocate for the South. We cannot follow him; we 
cannot quote him in full. We will only—after stat- 
ing that, in spite of his declaration in favour of Southern in- 
dependence, he conjured the Government with emphatic and 
reiterated earnestness to adhere to non-interference and a pa- 
cific policy—invite attention to his opening and closing points. 
He began by complimenting the Government on its neutrali- 
ty thus far, illustrating it by the debate itself: “ You have been 
a great deal too vigilant,” says Mr. Horsfall, in reference to 
the Alerandra ; “ you have been a great deal too lax,” says 
Mr. Cobden, in reference to the Alabama. Mr. Horsman closed 
by asking where, in England, are the peace-makers, the friends 
of arbitration, the clamourers for economy, the agitators for 
popular rights? “ Is it true,” said he, “ that they have formed 
deputations to Mr. Adams with laudatory addresses, adjuring 
him to go on as he has begun—adjuring him, whose hands 
are already red with the blood of his fellow-countrymen, to go 
on burning, devastating, extirpating—and conveying to him 
the assurance that the hearts of Christian England are with 
him and biess him for that holy war ?’—We do not counsel 
Union men, who are inflammable, to read this speech at 
length as reported in the London daily papers. The Solicitor- 
General perhaps thought it might give great offence here, 
when he expressed the hope that it would be remembered 
across the Atlantic, that individuals spoke their own senti- 
ments, and not those of the Assembly at large. 

In fine, there was not a war-seeking Peer or Commoner 
from first to last, including Tear’em, who impudently affected 
to be the mouth-piece of the people of England, while declar- 
ing himself ready to encounter (not to invite) the dread uiti- 
matum. We dismiss the subject therefore, citing in conclusion 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, who gave another and a fresh reason 
why war between England and America should be impossible. 
He is a poet, it is trae; but we confess the same thought has 
often occurred to us, though we have refrained from expres- 
sing it, test we should subject ourselves to a charge of boast- 
ing. Mr. Milnes avows that it would be ungenerous and re- 
pugnant to every manly feeling, for England ‘‘armed to the 
teeth and with all her wealth and power” to go to war with 4 
country that is hampered with difficulties. Such an appeal 
would be totally lost upon the Herald and Post and that class 
of journals—as incapable of appreciating a generous sentiment, 
as of attributing it to any people but those about them; 
nevertheless it springs from a knowledge of character, not 
always found in a poet, a scholar, and a politician. 





Geners] News from Eurore. 
Lord de Grey, as was expected, has become a Cabinet Min- 
ister, succeeding the late Sir George C. Lewis as Secretary of 
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State for the War Department.—The Marquis of Hartington 
steps ap to the Under- Secretaryship thus rendered vacant—a 
promotion for this young Whig noble somewhat sudden.—Mr. 
Stansfield, M. P. for Halifax, an Independent with Rad ical ten- 
dencies,is made a Junior Lord of the Admiralty.—Thus we are 
to have three Secretaries of State in the House of Peers, namely 
the Duke of Newcastle, Earl Russell, and Lord de Grey. Let 
us hope that the latter may not soon be called upon for the 
full exercise of his fanctions, and for the consequent badgering 
that would await him at the hands of an Opposition in Par- 


country in all directions, doing immense but temporary dam- 
age to the Confederates. A detachment is said to have pene- 
trated to within two miles of Richmond, and to have terribly 
alarmed that capital. At the moment of writing, the exact 
position of General!Stoneman is not known. 


outline is marred by the introduction of trivial wit. Its language, 


which should possess the q ° licity, is diffuse and 
awkward. Every student of style appreciates the importance of 
fitting expression. When badly rendered, sublimity degenerates 
into bombast, and tenderness becomes puerility. Those, for in- 
stance, who know what Bentley—himself a scholar, and a ripe one 
—did for the “‘ Paradise Lost,” can easily understand how the 








When the news of the retreat across the Rappah k 
reached this city, it produced considerable agitation. But the 
community soon rallied. The stock-jobbers and contractors 
| came out in their strength. On the whole, bloody tidings have 
|rarely been received with so much unconcern. The veto of 








liament. 


the Broadway Railway Bill by Governor Seymour is the theme 

The Polish Revolution is still uncrushed; but it is as diffi- | of more talk just now, than the deaths and suffering in Vir- 
cult as ever to estimate the chances of the future, or to collate | ginia. Vive la guerre! Voguelagalere! New York never was 
events as they occur. There is in fact a desultory war between | more merry. The arrest of Mr. Vallandigham, lately a noted | 





Russia and Poland on foot, whose end and result no man can | Opposition M. C., at Dayton, Ohio, by a troop of soldiers, and | 
guess. The journals dilate at considerable length upon the | his trial by Court-Martial for treason, scarcely attracts notice | 


prospect of the war becoming a general one on the Continent 
—an opinion adopted with rash confidence by the most un- 
thinking of journalists here. We confess that our impressions 
are altogether at variance with theirs. We believe that the 
powers of Europe are too well aware of the cost and the un- 
certain issue—More revolutions or revolutionary troubles 
seem to us far more probable. The Prussian King scarcely 
takes pains to conceal his advance towards despotism. Will 
the Prussian people endure forever ? 


The Civil War; Terrible and Indecisive Battles. 

The somewhat monotonous routine of slight skirmishes and 
partial engagements has been bloodily broken, and Northern 
Virginia has once more been the scene of wholesale and use- 
less slaughter. 

Last week, we put on record that General Hooker, “ fight- 
ing Joe” as he was familiarly termed, had thrown his army 
across the Rappahannock at several different points. Elated by 
the success of this movement, which appears to have been ex- 
tremely well planned and executed, he issued on Thursday, 
the 30th ult., a General Order, which was hailed by the confi- 
dent Northern press as “significant and spirit-stirring.” It 
declared that the “enemy must either ingloriously fly, or 
come out from behind his defences and give battle on our own 
ground, where certain‘destruction awaits him.” ‘To this was 
added an announcement of “ splendid achievements” on the 
part of three of his corps, including the Eleventh, none of 
them having yet done any serious work. He had further- 
more cut himself off from all his cavalry, by despatching it 
on the errand of destroying the bridge and rail-road commu- 
nications, by which his doomed Southern foe might seek es- 
cape. But man proposes, Heaven disposes. Within six days, 
“fighting Joe” was back again on the North side of the Rap- 
pahannock, leaving behind him, at the lowest estimate, ten 
thousand men in killed and wounded and missing, while one 
of the corps that had been congratulated on its splendid 
achievements had literally turned tail and lost the field on 
Saturday. When it is further considered that this same Gene- 
ral Hooker had been unsparing in his abuse of his predeces- 
sors in Virginia campaigns, it is no marv2l that the public is 
incensed against him. Every effort however is made by the 
Republican papers to represent the failure as a trifle; and we 
observe that General Stoneman is even censured for having 
been too tardy in those cavalry operations, which have been 
the most brilliant episode of the war. 

The details, somewhat confused, of the varied operations 
have filled the newspapers from day to day. These are the 
chief items. The U. 8. Commander, throwing across the bulk 
of his forces, perhaps one hundred thousand strong, above 
Fredericksburg, and a body of perhaps twenty thousand be- 
low it, sought to enclose the Confederate army, which he pro- 
bably underestimated. The first heavy conflict took place on 
Saturday in the neighbourhood of Chancellorsville, to which 
General Hooker's right wing extended. What the issue might 
otherwise have been, it is hard to say; but in the course of an 
action, fought on both sides with desperate gallantry, the 
Eleventh U. 8. corps, composed of Germans, became panic- 
stricken and fairly bolted. Great promptitude in remedying 
the disaster was evinced by the Union commander ; and in truth 
the testimony to his skill and cool consistent courage 
throughout trying circumstances is all but universal. On 
Sunday, the fight was renewed, with heavy losses on either 
side. On Monday, there was a comparative cessation. On 
the following day, General Hooker determined to abandon his 
new position ; and though he is said to have been somewhat 
harassed before the recrossing was concluded on Wednesday 
morning, there is no reason to believe that his casualties then 
were particularly heavy.—The heights above Fredericksburg 
were taken by the U.S. troops on Saturday, and retaken by 
the Confederates ; every inch of ground seems to have been 
hotly contested. 

The U. S. losses, as we have said, are set down at ten thou- 
sand, with a large proportion of officers. Major-General 
Berry and Brigadier-General Whipple were killed. —On the 
other side, whereon General Lee fully sustained his establish- 
ed reputation, the death of General Paxton is announced ; and 
the famous Stonewall Jackson is seriously wounded. Report 
has it that he has lost an arm. As usual, every one here is cer- 
tain that the Southern loss far outnumbers the Northern ; but 
we wait for some approximztion to correctness. Several thou- 
sand prisoners, and about an equal number of guns, were re- 
spectively captured. 

We have mentioned General Stoneman’s cavalry raid as 
the most brilliant episode of the war. Such it appears to have 
been. We believe he had upwards of fifteen thousand men 


here, though the arrest caused a local riot! | 
General Banks’s rumoured successes in South-Western 
Louisiana are confirmed.—Grand Gulf, on the Mississippi, has 


been taken by the Union forces.—On the other hand, an at- 
tack on Vicksburgh by gun-boats, up the Yazoo, has failed. 


It is said to have been only intended as a feint 





A New Proclamation Affecting Aliens and the Conscription. 
Yesterday afternoon an Edict was issued, of the highest im- 
portance to many of our countrymen. We reprint it there- 
fore above. 

It will be seen, by this summary decree, that foreigners be- 
tween 20 and 45, who have only given notice of their intention 
to become citizens but have not exercised any political fran- 
chise, were in error in supposing they would be exempt. The 
President now orders that they shall be held liable, if found 
on the soil after the 12th of July next! 

This ukase, which is worthy of a Russian source, will take 
the foreign population by surprise. They did not coatemplate 
a choice between service or banishment. The Washington 
Government probably counts that European powers will take 
no pains to protect their subjects, who have formally recorded 
a desire to renounce their allegiance. They are right; but the 
new Proclamation is none the less tyrannical and unjust, 
though it will probably be applauded as an exceedingly smart 
Yankee trick. 


British North America. 
The Canadian Ministry was defeated on Thursday night, 
on a vote of want of confidence, by a majority of five. It is 
thought that the Provincial Parliament will be dissolved, with 
the intention of an appeal to the country. 
By indirect route we learn also that the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia has been dissolved, and a General Election ordered. 


- SMusic. 


Mr. Maretzek’s good fortune has not stuck to him. 
y has been weakened by the de 
and the bad weather, especially on 
ially interfered with his success. 
The novelty of the week was the production of Verdi's 
“ Arqido,” hitherto unknown in this country. It is a four-act se- 
rious Opera, ending however in the restoration of conjugal ee 
will between the principals, and not in the customary use of bowl 
or er. e scene isdaid in the romantic days of the Crusa- 
ders. Saxon Knight, Aroldo (Mazzoleni), finds on returning home 
that his wife Mina (Madame Ortolani Brignoli) has mitigated the 
of his absence by a few tepid love sages with an aspirant 
to her favour. But the knight is dissuaded from taking vengeance 
in the old-fashioned way, and this duty is usurped by the lady's 
father, Hybert (Bellini), who assumes charge of the family honour. 
Much tumult naturally ensues; and then a separation ; and then. 
after a lapse of time, comes a chance nog, and all is righted 
The Opera would seem to have been written for a Tenor and Bari- 
tone, for upon them the burden of it rests: nor could it have been 
entrusted to more able and zealous representatives. The Soprano 
part is comparatively unimportant. 
The music is, as usual with Verdi, dramatic and spirited, and calls 
upon the vocalists to put forth all their power. The most etrik- 
ing morceau is a concerted piece at the end of the second act, 
which was deservedly encored on the opening night. For artists 
so energetic and so finely gifted as Mazzoleni and Bellini, the Opera 
is in fact a series of successes. They carned an immensity of ap- 
lause. The new scenery and the whole arrangements testified to 

r. Maretzek’s liberal disposition in catering for the public. Yet, 
after all, “ Aroldo” is not likely to have much of arun. The pri- 
ma donna’s part is not sufficiently attractive. 

We commend to notice Mr. Theodore Thomas’s Annual Orches- 
tral Concert to-night, at Irving Hall. The programme is attrac- 
tive, and contains a symphony by Berlioz, to be played for the first 
time in this country. 
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ful skies have he upon the sorrowing land. Shadows have 
ed yet more thic 

minds are languid and depressed. Our tho 
and the dying upon terrible Virginian battle-fields—with the be- 


ly over the future of the gp Republic. 


ern homes. It seems like trifling, toturn from the solemn as 
of this momentous honr to goss 
life ef the stage. Yet we know that, in time of sternest ion, 
men have found their sweetest solace in the companionship of art. 


displayed in our theatres; yet these latter revive our recoll 


Dark days. A gloomy week draws sadly to its close. Sorrow-| ap 

gather- 
Our 
ts are with the dead 


reaved and the broken-hearted, in countless Northern and South- 


pects 
about the comparatively trivial 


It is true, indeed, that art is but little respected and but rarely 


tions 


blimity of such a play as Mosenthal’s “ Deborah’’ might be im 
paired or destroyed by incompetent adaptation. That it has 
thus suffered, is distinctly apparent to those who examine, in a 
critical spirit, the texture of the play of “ Leah.” Ihave expressed 
this opinion on a previous occasion ; and if I reiterate it here, it is 
from no manner of ill-will towards any person concerned in the 
composition of the piece. Justice to'a foreign author demands 
that a bad translation of his drama should be so characterized, in 
explicit language. As Barry Cornwall expresses it—tersely ren- 
dering the-Latin proverb— . 


He who spatters the absent, 

Deserves not a fiiend. 
To translate ‘‘ Deborah” was to do a good work: but—in the in- 
terest alike of literature and of the drama, and for the sake of the 
young actress for whose benefit it was undertaken—a friendly cri- 
tic may be permitted sincerely to regret that the work has not been 
well done. Even in its present form, however, the play affords 
tine opportunities for the display of alternate force and feeling on 
the part of Miss Bateman—opportunities which she improves, to 
eminent advantage. How much more genuine her success, bad 
the classic pete of the original drama been preserved in the trans- 
lation she has interpreted so well ! 

In thus alluding to Miss Bateman’s personaticon of the part of 
Leah, I do not mean to imply that her acting is perfect. To say 
this would be to re-echo the extravagant laudation of inconsiderate 
puffery. An actress, who should combine in herself the histrionic 
genius of Siddons, of Rachel, and of Ristori, would scarcely merit 
the eulogium that has been lavished on this young lady, by her 
managers, and by members of the press, in all parts ot this coun- 
try. Her talents, nevertheless, are decided and remarkable, 
and her really artistic triumphs ought, always and everywhere, 
to be heartily acknowledged. That they have been so acknow- 
ledged in these columns, my habitual readers will not need to be 
reminded; nor will they suspect me either of prejudice or of il- 
liberality, when I venture to dissent from the generally received 
opinion that Miss Bateman’s performance of Leah is the perfec- 
tion of dramatic art. I have witnessed it several times, 1 have 
studied it carefully, and I cannot perceive that she forms any ade- 
quate conception, either of the strength of human passion, or of 
the awfulness of human misery, that is possible to such a tempes- 
tuous nature as that of Leah. There ia, in this Jewess—wronged, 
insulted, bandoned—the fury of Alecto combined with the 
burning soul of Sappho. Miss Bateman’s simulation of tenderness 
towards her lover, in the second act, and of wild despair at his 
cruelty, in the third, is but cold and tame, when tested by the po- 
etic ideal of a — — At the end of the fourth act, her 
curse is that of rage over a broken bargain, rather than of insane 
anguish over a broken heart. Throughout the first four acts, one 
perceives an earnest intellectual effort to make the character dis- 
tinct, and to produce i emotional effects; but the effort is 
only — successful. Intellect can never supply what the 
heart does not spontaneously yield. With herself, Miss Bateman 
wins our sympathy, from the first—by her beauty, her innocence, 
her gentleness; but it is not until the fifth act, that she wins our 
sympathy with Leah. In the closing scenes, however,—when the 

r Jewess returns, worn, and pallid, and miserable, to forgive 
udolph, and to weep over the child that might have been her 
own,—Miss Batepran rises with the o¢casion, and acts with simple 
and natural pathos, touching the heart, and bringing tears to the 
eyes. Herein is her real triumph—to be gentle and tender, and to 
express, in form and moving, the sad, desolate patience of sorrow 
that can never be healed. And this triumph is a noble one—one 
that Youth, with its intuitive perception of the mournful in human 
life—is, perhaps, better fitted to achieve than Experience can pos- 
sibly be. That Miss Bateman is less successful in situations of 
tremendous emotional conflict, should surprise no thoughtful ob- 
server. She is still upon the threshold of womanhood, with all 
the possibilities of experience and of study garnered up in her 

olden future. Her faith, like that of the t, should be “ large 
n Time.” The day may yet come when she will deserve the un- 
qualified approval of the most judicious criticism. 

I have written thus much of Miss Bateman, both because her 
re-appearance here is the most important theatrical event of the 
week, and because, in view of her contemplated departure for 
England, I would like to draw the especial attention of my read- 
ers to her farewell performances in this city. Perhaps, moreover, 
I shall have no better opportunity of commending her, as an act- 
ress, to such English readers, beyond the Atlantic, as may chance 
to see these lines. It would be easier, and more grateful to m 
personal feelings—since I deeply 7 with all earnest espl- 
rants for success in art—to praise her without stint, and without 
discretion. Such, however, would not be the part either of justice 
or of kindness. The achievements of a dignified ambition are en- 
titled to thoughtful and candid judgment. In this spirit I com- 
mend her to the good graces of all true-hearted Britons, over the 





sea. 

And now a word asto the last new comedy produced at Wal- 
lack’s. Its origin is French ; it is called “ Lost and Won;” it is 
comprised in three acts; itis flimsy and funny. To give an ac- 
count of its plot would be to write a long svory, interesting to no- 
body. Enough that it presents an oe | picture of intrigue, 
illustrating the diamond sharpness of feminine wit, and teaching 
neglected wives that the way to win back a husband’s love is to 
flirt desperately with other gentlemen. Its liveliest parts are those 
of Heloise dela Geur--deenen magnificently, andspiritedly played 
by Mrs. Hoey—and the Marquis Cing Mors—dressed with com- 
mensurate splendour, and played with equal vivacity, by Mr. Floyd. 
It is produced with excellent scenery, and has quietly taken its 
place among the substantial attractions of this most attractive 
theatre. 

Performances of unusual interest will take place this evening, 
both at Wallack’s snd at Laura Keene’s. At the former theatre, 
Mr. Lester Wallack takes his Benefit—appearing, as what he cer- 
tainly is not, The Stranger. May it be many, many years ere he 
becomes indeed a stranger to the stage which he has so long 
adorned !—At Laura Keene's, Miss Heron also will take a Benefit, 
gas Phedra. She deserves a bounteous testimonial of 
public appreciation, for no actress has contributed more to public 
enjoyment. An opportunity will be afforded, on the same occa- 
sion, of witnessing Mr. Bandmann’s S/ylock—a piece of acting 
which, for intellectuality of conception, and artistic truthfulness 
of method, is unequalle on the stage.—It should be mentioned that 
Miss Laura Keene’s Farewell Benefit was taken last evening. Her 
loss will be severely felt. It is melancholy to sce old favourites 
dropping away—as now they are—whether by death or depar- 
ture. The mournful feeling with which I began this article comee 
back upon me as I close it. The ead words of Wordsworth sing” 





of the triumphs of human genius, and refresh us with s 
of the golden possibilities of human achievement. As well, there- 
fore, fix our thoughts upon plays and players, as brood over na- 
tional 


The most ambitious and the most successful artistic effort of the 
week is, without doubt, the personation of Leah, by Miss Bate- 
man, at Niblo’s Garden. Much has been said and written on this 
theme, both in these columns, and elsewhere; yet the subject is 
still attractive, and fruitful of suggestion. The play, indeed, de- 


ines through the and tatters of its English dress. The 
character, though shorn of its beauty of expression, still appeals 
to our deepest sympathies; and the situations, devised by the 
genius of a poet, affect us, notwithstanding defective syntax. Yet, 
on close examination, the critical observer cannot fail to perceive 





under him. Divided into three columns, they scoured the 


that the piece presents an example of a noble subject spoiled by 
teadegesse treatment. It blends incongruous elements. Tis classic 








estions 


calamities, or lament that national madness is devastating 
a noble country and darkening the prospects of future genera- 
tions 


ves in my memory : 
Like cloads that sweep the mountain's summit, 
Like waves that own no curbing hand, 
So fast has brother followed brother 
From sunlight to the sunless land. 
Te MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Farncies. 


It seems to have been settled at last that Garibaldi’s recoy- 
ery has commenced, and that he will soon be quite well. 








serves to be noticed only to be condemned. It is not, of course, | The Greco-Roman mansion, constructed by Prince Napoleon, 
eetinly Setiate of merit. The strong spirit of the German ori-| jn the Avenue Montaigne, Champs Elysées, is to be offered for 
ginal 8 


sale by auction, on the 9th of June next. The upset price is 
fixed & £36,000.————Lord Alfred Paget has been re-elected 
to the office of Commodore of the Royal Thames Yacht Club ; 
and Sir Gilbert East has been elected Vice-Commodore. 
It is stated that an oil well has been discovered in Monmouth- 
shire, Wales. The historical dramas of Shakspeare are 
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to be performed successively on the stage of Weimar. Schlegel’s 
translations will be used. The first representation—that of 
Richard I.—was given on the 29th of March. The last is 
appointed for the 23d of August, 1864, the third centennial an- 
niversary of Shakspeare’s birth-day.————A vigorous effort 
is to be made to ship off our mill hands to the colonies. The 
London Mansion-house Committee have granted £5,000 to- | 
wards carrying out this emigration scheme, and the Lord 
Mayor has made an appeal to the public for subscriptions in 
aid of the movement.————-A._ well known citizen of Mon- 
treal recently won a heavy bet from the officers of the Grena- 
dier Guards, that he could walk or run, at discretion, 
eighty miles in twenty-four consecutive hours. This distance 
he traversed easily, in twenty two-hours and a half———— 
It is rumoured that Kensington Palace is to be the residence 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales. The Queen will probably 
pay a visit to the Norfolk seat of the Prince, in June——-—— 
A Boston paper contains the following statement: “ Arms 
trom M husetts are supplied to the rebels by the way of 
Matamoras.” A Scottish Professor, appreciative of his 
own understanding, dedicated an Ode “ To my two legs—my 
two oldest and best friends.”.————-A “ Newsboys’ Home 
has been established in Washington. Board and lodging, 
are provided at a cheap rate, for the boys, and they can al- 
ways enjoy the privileges of a free library and evening in- 
struction.—————Chambers, the champion of the Thames, is 
to contend with Green, a crack oarsman of Australia. The 
match will be rowed on the 16th of June. The “ Ro- 
mance of a Poor Young Man” is having a run at the Ricn- 
mond, Virginia, theatre ————The Japanese seem deter- 
mined on non-intercourse with foreigners. Their Mickado, 
or Emperor, has issued an order repudiating the treaties made 
with foreign nations by the Tycoon, and directing the expul- 
sion of the “ ugly barbarians.” —At Bristol, England, a 
tavern keeper, uniting business with patriotism, hung out 4 
banner, on the Prince’s marriage day, inscribed :—“ A sand- 
wich and a glass of beer for 3d. Bless them both.” —_-—— 
Analmanac maker, in Boston, has received from Egypt a 
cargo of rags, a large part of which consists of cloth 
taken from mummies. These ancient cerements are 
now to be converted into paper. —A_ serious 
accident lately happened to Lord Massereene, at Antrim 
Castle. His Lordship fell down an embankment, and injured 
his spine, causing paralysis of the lower of the body. 
There is no hope of his recovery ————-Adelina Patti is very 
popular at Vienna. On a recent occasion the multitude sur- 
rounded her, as she was coming from church to her —- 
and almost suffocated her by their demonstrations of delight. 
A case of hydrophobia is said to have been recently 
cured in Brooklyn, by continued applications of wrapped ice 
and wet cloths to the neck and spine of the patient, notwith- 
standing his ys The physician was Dr. Bauer. 
———The late Horace Mann—perhaps with a prophetic 
thought of certain bloody-minded clerical humbugs of to-day 
—remarked that “he who preaches war is a fit chaplain for 
the devil.” In current criticisms of dramatic entertain- 
ments, mention is often made of “ the rendition” of parts. 
Rendition means the sending back of something; hence this 
use of the word is entireby incorrect. —Carlyle’s charac- 
terization of modern novels is odd but appropriate. He 
calls them “ Tales of adventures which did not occur in God’s | 
creation, but only in the waste chambers (to be let unfurnished) 
of certain human heads, and which are po yen only of 
the Sum of No-things; which, nevertheless, obtain some tem- 
po remembrance, and lodge extensively, at this epoch of 
the world, in similar still more unfurnished chambers.” 
A process has been discovered in England by which photo- 
graphs are literally and at once imprinted directly from ne- 
tives, with printer’s ink, on paper, by the sun.————-Mr. 
& F. Hall, of Ohio, the latest American Arctic explorer, was 
very favourably received at a recent full meeting of the Royal 
Geographical ety, of London. A paper, b: . Hall, was 
read, on “Frobisher Strait, proved to be a Bay, and on the 
fate of five men of the Arctic expedition in the reign of Eliza- 
beth.” The President of the Society a high encomium 
upon Mr. Henry Grinnell, of this city, for the disinterested 
liberality{and spirit of philanthropy with which he fitted out 
expeditions in search of the lamented Sir John Franklin ——- 
The head of an old man, like a mountain-top, whitens as it 
ts nearer heaven.—— ——All the newspapers, hitherto pub- 
fished in Memphis, have been suppressed, by the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment.—————-At Cincinnati, recently, a skilful marksman 
shot the ashes off a cigar, held, at twenty paces distant, by a 
comrade.——_——-—A new malady has appeared, in Washing- 
ton. It is called “ Spotted fever.” Dr. Duhamel, of that city, 
describes it as “a morbid poison of the blood,” and says that 
a similar disease broke out in London, in 1838.—_—————The 
gold-miners of Washington Territory are reported to be very 
prosperous in their search for gold ———-——-A German pro- 
verb expresses, in thirteen words, the substance of social phi- 
losophy : “ What a would have in the nation, you must 
plant in the schools.” A true thought, like this, tersely ex- 
pressed, affords a refreshing contrast to the bombastic and ga- 
seous harangues about Pro , 80 commonly uttered now-a- 
days. —Carbonate 0’ esia is recommended as sure 
to remove grease spots from silk. It should be spread above 
and below the spot, which should then beex to the sun. 
A poor boy, applying for refuge at a police station- 
house, reported his case thus: “ First, my father died, and then 
my mother married again, and then my mother died, and my 
father married again, and somehow or other I don’t seem to 
have no = at all,norno home, nor no nothing.” 
A bird having built its nest on a ledge over the door of a 
Doctor’s office, Hood remarked that it was an attempt to live 
in the very jaws of death. When Jchn Wilkes went 
out to fight Lord Talbot, the latter asked how many times 
they were to fire. “ As often as a lordship pleases,” said 
Wilkes, “I have brought a bag of bullets, and a flask of gun- 
powder.” Lord Palmerston has obtained in the House 
of Commons a vote of £50,000 towards erecting the memorial 
to the late Prince Consort.———The people of the Red Ri- 
ver settlement have petitioned the Canadian Parliament for 
the opening of a road from Canada to British Columbia, 
through the Red River and Saskatchewan regions, and the 
establishment of a telegraphic line———The Philadelphia | 
Age is mistaken as to the authorship of the poem called “ Be- 
fore and After the Rain.” It was written by T. B. Aldrich, 
not by T. B. Read.——-—— An important question for a juve- 
nile debating society is‘ Whether a rooster’s knowledge of 
daybreak is tbe result of observation or instinct.”——————-A 
bass singer, with a bad voice, was co’ by the conductor 
of a choir, who said to him, “Sir, you are murdering the 
music!” “My dear sir,” was the reply, “it is far better tu 
murder it outright than to keep on beating it as you do.” 
— > of the season, the City of Quebec, arrived at 
on 












































te ——— an Smith said of Lord | yoy 








rougham that he prepared self for his Parliamentary 
campaigns, “ by living on raw beef, drinking oil of vitriol, and 
spending his spare time in playing with the tigers in the zoo- 











logical garden”. The reading of President Lincoln’s 
Proclamation of a Day of Fasting and Prayer occasioned dis- 
ful riots in some of the churches of New Orleans. 
e Prince and Princess of Wales were at Windsor Castle, at 
latest date. The Queen had been to per Palace for a 
morning’s visit, this being the first time her Majesty has visited 
London since the death of the late Prince Consort. The 
Queen and her daughter-in-law have visited two of the chari- 
table institutions of Windsor. A yd to Cobourg is again con- 
templated for the autumn. Mr. Gladstone has into 
trouble with his constituents at Oxford University, | tonne 
supporting Sir Morton Peto’s burials bill, which proposed to 
ive Dissenting ministers the power of invading a churchyard. 








he bill was rejected; but Mr. Gladstone voted for it ——-— 
Lord Elgin, at last date, was making a magnificent “ progress” 


in Upper India. His Lordship must be in his element. 





Obituary. 


Fretp Marsnat Lorp Seaton, G. C. B.—The deceased 
nobleman was born in 1777, the son of a Hampshire gentle- 
man, Mr. Samuel Colborne, of Lyndhurst. He entered the army 
in 1794, became a lieutenant in the following year, and served 
in Holland in the campaign of 1798. Attaining the rank of 
captain early in those days of rapid motion, he went to 
Egypt in 1801, and in 1805 was with the British and Russian 
troops employed on the Neapolitan frontier. In the campaign 
of 1806 he served in Sicily and Calabria, and he was present 
in the battle of Maida. During this last and the following 
year he held the post of —— secretary to General Fox, 
commander of the forces in Sicily and the Mediterranean ; 
after which, rising to the grade of major, he acted in a similar 
capacity under Sir John Moore in Sicily, Sweden, Portugal, 
and Spain, ending his service only with the battle of Corunna. 
Sir John Moore was colonel of a very celebrated regiment— 
the 52d Light Infantry, and it was in his conduct of this force 
that Colborne won his chief mili renown. He joined 
Wellington’s army at Jaracejo in 1809, and was sent to La 
Mancha to report on the operations of the Spanish armies. 
He was at the battle of Ocana, and in the campaigns of 1810 
and 1811 he commanded a brigade in Sir Rowland Hill’s di- 
vision, and was detached in command of it to observe the 
movements of General Reynier on the frontier of Portugal. 

also he commanded a brigade at Busaco and at Badajoz, at 
Albuera and at Ciudad Rodrigo, where he was severel 
wounded. He commanded the 2d Brigade of the Light Divi- 
sion at the battles of the Nivelle and the Nive, and dw the 
campaign of the Basque Pyrenees. At Orthes and at Tou- 
louse he led the 52d. His chief military feat, however, was 
performed at Waterloo, where he again commanded the 524, 
as part of Adams's — Of his own accord, he led the 
forward movement which determined the fortunes of the day. 
When the column of the Imperial Guard was gaining the 
summit of the British position, and was forcing backward one 
of the companies of the 95th, Colborne, seeing his left endan- 
gered, started the 52d on its advance. The Duke saw the 
movement, and instantly sent to desire Colborne to continue 
it. This fact of Colborne having originated the decisive 
movement is abundantly confirmed. 

After Waterloo a soldier seemed to have, asa soldier, no 
more chances in the world; and there was nothing left for Sir 
John Colborne (now a K.C. B.) than the un n glories of 
semi-civil life. Soon after the peace he was appointed Governor 
of Guernsey, where he was the means of reviving Elizabeth Col- 
lege, which had fallen into great decay. He was afterwards ap- 

nted to the command of the forces-in Canada, which he 
eld from 1830 to 1838. On one occasion, being dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the civil powers in that colony, he resign- 
ed his command, and his luggage was actually on board the 
transport on which he was to have cmbesbell in three days’ 
time, when an ae ay letter from the King (William IV.) 
arrived, uesting him to remain. He was oured with 
the Grand Cross of the Bath, and he was created Governor- 
General as well as Commander-in-Chief. Having suppressed 
the Canadian rebellion, he returned to England and was raised 
to the peerage ; but he took no part in politics, save once, when 
he spoke in the debate on the union of the Canadas. He ex- 
pressed himself averse from the Union, on Go geet that it 
would eventually hamper the development of Canada, and, 
furthermore, prove a hindrance to the junction of the North 
American Provinces into a Confederation. Though he took 
no part in the debates of the House of Lords, he was still to 





Louisa Cavendish, widow of the late William Cavendis! 
etme ea a, —_ a a aki eild. ba 
ae orkshire, the Connaught Rangen 
—At Twickenham, Mr. 8 ton, an inent Ch 7 
—At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. Harrison, C.B., formerly of the 50th 
Regt. He served throughout the Peninsular War.—In London, 
Mr. ers, the comedian. The Hrasays that on the evening 
vious to his death Mr. Rogers st led through the | we of 
Deans, which he had to play in the travestie of the “Great Seng. 
tion Trial” at the St. James’s Theatre.—At Croydon, Mr. Apsley 
Pellatt, for several years M.P. for Southwark, as the colleague g 
the late Admiral Sir Charles Napier. He was a stanch Supporter 
of the Liberal party.—Mrs. T. C. Foster, well known in the thes 
trical profession as Miss Kate Saxon.—In New Zealand, 
Tibbit, late of H.M.’s 62d Regt.—At Rome, Cardinal 
one of the oldest members of the Sacred College. He was created 
Oy Pope Leo XII., and was one of the noblest princes of the 
urch. He had resigned his share in the family patrimony to his 
brother, Prince Barberini, on condition of being maintained fo, 
his life with a decorum due to his rank.—In New South Wales, W 
J. Nunn, Esq., late of the 83d Regt.—At Brixton, Col. Macpherson, 
formerly of the 5th Foot.—At Southsea, Major-Gen. Dwyer, R¥ 
—At Pimlico, J. Ellis, Esq., Surgeon R.N.—Major Bormar, of the 
lst Royals, and aid-de-camp of the late Duke of Kent.—At Flo. 
rence, Signore Batista Amici, one of the most scientific astrono. 
mers of Italy. He was known at all the learned institutions oj 
Europe for observations upon the double stars.—The Duke 
la ld de Li His name is associated with many 
literary and scientific institutions, of which he was a zealoy 
and active member, and of some of which he was the founder. 
At Lewisham, Dr. John Thomson, R.N., an old and deserving off 
cer.—At Plymouth, Capt. H. F. Fox, R.M. 


Appointments. 

Col. Chamberlain, C.B., of the Bengal Army, to be a K.C.B~ 
Joseph Beaumont, Esq., to be Chief Justice of British Guiana— 
C. Stewart Scott, Esq.. Attaché at Co , and W. G. Sandford, 
Esq., at Turin, to be Third Secs. in H.M. Diplom. Serv.—The Hon 
Edmond Drummond, of the Bengal Civil Service, to be Lieutenant. 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces of India.—Lord FP. 
Fitzroy is returned M.P. for Thetford, v. the Earl of Euston, now 
Duke of Grafton ; also, Mr. J. T. Hamilton, of Castle Knock, for 
County Dublin, v. Mr. J. Hamilton, resigned. 

















Army. 

The Victoria Cross has been awarded to two more officers 
of the Indian Army, for gallant deeds in the war of the 
Mutiny. These recipients are Lieut. Goodfellow, of the Bom- 
bay (now ya Engineers, and Lieut. Aitken, now of the 
Bengal Staff Corps. ——On the evening of the 18th ult., a din- 
ner was given to Major-Gen. the Hon. James Lindsay, MP, 
by members of the Royal United Service Institution, in order, 
previous to his departure for Canada, to mark their sense of 
the eminent services he has randered to the Institution. The 
dinner took place at Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James's, 
and was attended by about seventy tlemen, consisting 
principally of officers of the Army and Navy. The chair was 
occupied by 4 — Tighe —— Mark Kerr, CB, 
commanding the 13ti t In , has been appointed 
Brigadier on the Ben, a eabiishanegt, v. Christie. gone on 
leave to Europe.——Col. Tombs, C.B., V.C., is to be appointed 
to the command of the Agra B le.——A regiment of Pun- 
jabees, one thousand strong, raised by Major Macmullen, of 
the Indian Army, tor service under Ceylon Government, 
is described as on the march to Calcutta from Jullunder. The 
regiment has five native officers, one t-major, ten ser- 

its, and the same number of corpora. — —Lord Car- 
digan has taken legal proceedings to stop the sale of a book 
ied “ Letters from Head-Quarters,” written, five years ago, 

by the Hen, Col. Calthorpe. In this his Lordship is accused 
of having shown the white feather in the famous Balaklava 
Charge. He established in Court, by the mouth of officers and 
others who were in that mad raid, beyond all question that 
this was a gross libel. A “rule nisi” was theneioes granted. 
The reason for these late proceedings is said to be that King- 
lake is likely to tell the same story in his next volume. 





War Orrice, April 21.—Gren Gds : Lt-Col Hibbert, 12th Ft, to be 
Capt and Lt-Col, v. Ponsonby, who exc. 15th Ft: Gent Cadet L 
Fenton to be En b p, v Broughton, transf to 96th. 17th: W Brady 
to be En, b p, v Lynch, prom in 66th. 60th: En Cramer to be Lt, 
b p, v Lees, who ret; En Cowan, 8th, to be En; Quartmr Cole, 

. to be Quartmr, v Storey, who ex. 100th: poate | 
— to be Quartmr, v Hume, who ret on h-p, with hon rank 
pt. 





have another field for the exercise of whatever legislative gifts 
he might —. He was appointed Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Ionian Islands from 1843 to 1849, and there he 
had, | the revolutionary mania of 1848, to deal with the 
demands of a people continually disaffected. Since then Lord 
Seaton has commanded the troops in Ireland ; in 1854 he was 
appointed Colonel of the 2d life Guards; and in 1860 he was 
pane to the rank of Field-Marshal. He died at Torquay, 

the 86th year of his age. His life was so prolonged, lat- 
terly was so retired, that many persons when they first hear 
of his death will not know who or what he was. He was of 
the race of heroes who fought in the mightiest wars of mod- 
ern times; who through those wars made England glorious 
and maintained her independence; and who have left us an 
example which is part of our heritage—part of our life.— 
Times, April 18. 


Herxricn Vox Hess.—German religious art has sustained 
a severe shock by the death of Heinrich von Hess, on the 29th 
of March, at the age of sixty-five; and Munich has lost in him 
the painter with whom its artistic fame is almost inseparably 
connected. Next to the architectural attractions of the town, 
which are only the first as they are the first seen, the churches 
built by King Ludwig arouse the traveller's interest; and to 
Heinrich von Hess the decoration of these churches is chiefly 
due. The frescoes in the Basilica of St. Boniface, and the 





Court Chapel, as well as the painted windows of the church 
in the Au, are mostly from his hand; and in naming these the | 
most characteristic, as the most valuable, of their kind have | 


been recorded. Probably no Englishman has visited Munich | tT 


without carrying away a 


recollection of that fresco in | 
the Boniface church, in w 


the departure of the saint from | 


Netley Abbey is presented ; and this picture, as well as others | 
of the series, bas been diffused over all England by means of } c 
Hess was born in Dusseldorf, in 1798, and came | 
of an artistic family. King Ludwig made him Director of the 
fi t _ Ath um. | 


engravin 


Painted Glass M 





At Summergrove, near Whitehaven, Cumberland, James Sped- 
ding, Esq., late of the Ist 
s > Ly me —— , a & (the 91 

ork.—In Jersey, t. er, formerly of the 91s! 

Own. At the Achine 


of Foot Guards, in which he served 


Fort, 

69th Regt.—at C 
r Humby, R.M.--The Hon. 
J Connor, of the Court of Common Pi and Chancellor of 
the University of Totonto.—Mr. Charles W. Glover, the ager 
of many popular songs. —At Chislehurst, in her Sith year, the 


jph Abercrombie and the Duke of | 
t Regt., and 

Percival Fen- | Ezcellen 
heltenham, 


Navy. 

Full particulars of tae disastrous loss of the Orpheus have 
been received. They establish clearly that the attempt to 
carry the ship in over the bar of Manukau was hazardous in 
the extreme. The cool and undaunted spirit with 
which 185 officers and men met their deaths, reminds one of 
the scenes on board the Bi , lost some years since off 
the Cape of Good Hope. Never did a man-of-war’s crew show 
more nobly the effect of discipline and a understanding 
between quarter-deck and forecastle——The Racoon, 22, is re- 
ported among tae arrivals at Bermuda——The Leander is fit- 
ting at Sheerness for the broad pendant of Commodore 
Thomas Harvey, about to proceed to the Pacific to relieve the 
Topaze-——The Orlando, 46, has arrived in Plymouth Sound, 
from Bermuda ——The Repulse, laid down at Woolwich about 
four years since asa 91-gup screw steam-liner, and the building 
of which was subsequently suspended, is to be altered and com- 
pleted as an iron-clad pa henge! to the Caledonia.—aA son 
of Sir Henry Barkly, governor of Victoria, was among the 
few officers saved from the wreck of the Orpheus——We re- 
gret to hear that the ar stg Preble has been des 
troyed by fire, off Mobile-——Capt. Hillyer, late of the Cad- 
mus, has been pny | reprimanded by sentence of a Court- 
Martial, and Lieut. Lillingston, senior of that ship, dismissed 
the service, for cruel and unusual treatment of a boy on board. 
—The Arethuaa, 39, is to be brought forward at Chatham and 
fitted to relieve the Ariadne, 26, on the West India Station — 
he Conqueror, 86, will shortly be commissioned.——The 
Prometheus, 6, p. w. 8. 8., has been sold out of the service, with 
her boilers included, for the sum of 16007. 


APPoINTMENTS.—Capts : Sir W. 8. Wiseman to Curacoa ; Heath, 
B, to Excellent, for special service; Ewart to Cambridge, ¥ 
Heath ; Hire to Orontes ; Edye, of Fisgard, is placed on the Ret 
List.—Commrs: E. Madden to Megera ; Prat ' . 

Lieuts : Still and Forrest to ; G. Price and C. Stanley to 
Edgar ; C. Mitchell to ; H. M. Alexander and C. Ho- 
tham to Curacoa ; Powlett and H. E. Stephens to Orontes; H. C. 
Best to Cumberland ; Shortt to Valorous ; d, Cookson, and 
Drummond to Leander ; T. Dickinson and F.,Law to Valorows ; 
Tuffnell to Medina ; Bushe to Archer ; Ste and Wadlow to 
¢; O. Parker to yk ent Lenon to : 





; Sueter to Peterel (confirmed); Thos. Gray and 
to Colossus Chat: 


to ; . 
berland to Orontes ; Cooper to Royal Oak. 
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New Publications. 


The name of Miss Braddon, though comparatively new in 
literature, is already well known. If not a powerful writer, 
she is certainly an industrious one; and if not blessed either 
with signal talents or with liberal culture, she certainly makes 


“good use of such mental resources as are at her command. 


She has, within a brief period of time, written many novels, 
all of which are alike interesting in matter, and sprightly in 
style. None of them, however, evinces, on the part of the 
writer, the possession of those chiet powers essential toa good 
novelist—subtle knowledge of character, skill in analyzing 
motives, the faculty for truthful observation of social and in- 
dividual exprience, and the habit of profound thought on the 
phenomena of life. In each one the distinguishing merit is 
felicity of plot—a felicity none the less genuine because the 
plot is often improbable and sometimes incongruous. Itisas a 
mere story-teller that Miss Braddon succeeds, and her ad- 
mirers—necessarily numerous—are those who read for the 
mere excitement of pursuing a mystery. Such readers are 
easily satisfied. The same romantic incidents, differently ar- 
ranged, will always produce the same agreeable effect 
upon their minds. They do not care to discriminate, and 
could not if they would. This is a peculiarly fortunate 
circumstance for Miss Braddon, seeing that she uses but 


one set of characters and incidents, and that each of her) 


novels is but a different arrangement of the same effects. In 
Darrell Markham, for example—just published here by Messrs. 


Dick and Fitzgerald—we find the same elements, bigamy and 
murder, which make up “ Aurora Floyd,” “Lady Audley’s 
Its plot is striking, if not 


Secret,” and “ The Lady Lisle.” 
altogether novel. A first husband, supposed to have been 
drowned at sea, turns up—like “ Brother Tom’s Wife's First,” 


in the farce—to find that his spouse has wedded another. The 
lady thereupon “lays down her Pillicoddy and takes up her 
But another individual, who wishes to officiate in 


Scuttle.” 
this latter capacity, and who closely resembles the inoppor- 


tune First, kills her Scuttle, on the very night of his arrival. 
She is subsequently tried for this murder. At the trial, 
the real murderer appears, presenting himself as her 
the 


first partner. Circumstances, however, lead to 
detection, at once of his identity and his crime, and so the 


lady is acquitted and restored to the arms of Pillicoddy. The 
scene of this thrilling drama is an English village; the time 
is the early part of the last century. Miss Braddon describes 
scenery and persons with distinctness; but, except for high- 
waymen, mail-coaches, and allusions to “the king,” the 
Stuart faction, and Fielding and Richardson, her book con- 
tains nothing to denote any particular period in English his- 
As an historical novel it is utterly worthless, nor does 
Its merits may be 
briefly stated: its plot is ingeniously worked out, and its 
style is smooth and simple. In this latter respect, by the way, 
consists Miss Braddon’s superiority over the ordinary scribblers 


tory 
it possess any value as a picture of life 


of cheap fiction. Her style, however, in “ Darrell Markham” 


is no improvement on her style in “ Lady Lisle;” while 
the latter—notwithstanding its puerility and its palpably imi- 
But its promise 
We remember that 
“Lady Lisle” gave us an impression that its author was) 
a brilliant woman, who might reasonably be expected pre-| 
sently to desist from imitating Wilkie Collins, and to write in | 


tative tone,—is the stronger book of the two. 
isnot fulfilled in “ Darrell Markham.” 


amanner of her own. It appears, though, that this anticipa 


tion was ill-founded. She does not, indeed, imitate Collins in | 
this book, but she reverts to those hacknied trivialities of ro- 
mance which are common to hundreds of silly writers, | 
desirous of writing 
“ Darrell Markham,” which was 


showing herein that she is more 
much than of writing well. 


though not elaborately drawn, and all are interesting, though 
none is especially original or beautiful. The plot—which is 
peculiar in its combination of familiar expedients—possesses 
a two-fold interest. It lures by a mystery, and it excites curi- 
osity as to the termination of a love affair. The mystery, 
| however, is weakly devised, and, to the experienced novel- 
reader, is transparent from the first. We discover at page 
seventy-seven, what we suspect at page fifty-five, that a vil- 
lain has been able to make mischief for honest persons, by 
means of a forgery in a parish register. Such machinery is 
common in works of fiction. The really strong scenes in this 
| one are those relating to the aforesaid love affair, the parties 
to which are an Englishman named Rutter,and a French girl 
named Victorine. The “course,” as usual, proves to be 
rough. One regrets that a man so honest and true should 
have been infatuated by a woman so frivolous and false. Such 
folly repeats itself, however, every day, and will continue, 
probably, as long as man is loving and woman is fair. It is, 
therefore, worth while to read such a record of it as is fur- 
nished in this tale. The author remarks, on page nineteen, 
as a reason for writing his book, that “ there is, in every ho- 
nest record of human suffering and sorrow, a teaching as 
eloquent to humanity as in any essay or homily that was ever 
written.” In addition to such teaching, this story contains 
two or three scenes—as, for instance, that of Wilson's escape 
from St. Barbe, in chapter fourteenth ; that of Victorine’s 
desertion of Rutter, in chapter twenty-sixth ; and that of Rut- 
ter’s death, in chapter twenty-seventh—which are graphic and 
exciting, and which gratify the taste for adventure and for 
vivid descriptive writing. In this story, though, as in real 
life, we must overcome the dullness of a formal introduction, 
before tasting the pleasures of “ A First Friendship.” 


Sine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
Third and Concluding Notice. 

It is a common practice with painters to repeat, if possible, 
in their pictures any bit of vivid or conspicuous colour, that 
they may have desired or had occasion to introduce. It is 
more or less modified according to circumstances ; but the in- 
tention is to heighten the effect by repetition, and do away at 
the same time with the sense of abruptness which would of- 
fend the eye, if the bright spot stood alone in its glory. Was 
this rule of the studio operating upon the minds of the Hang- 
ing Committee, when they arranged that wall of the Third 
Section which we have not yet considered? Having found 
a most startling prevalence of chalkiness in Mr. Rothermel’s 
no. 212, Queen Elizabeth signing the Death Warrant of the Earl 
of Essex, which is set, as it deserves to be, in a prominent place, 
they have apparently drawn together, and grouped about it in 
marked juxtaposition, what else the Collection contains that 
is stamped with the same peculiarity. Thus immediately above 
,| it is Mr. Wotherspoon’s Portico of Octavia at Rome, no. 213, 
which when seen carelessly from afar might be taken for a 
transcript of some “ whited sepulchre.” Next to it is no. 211, 
an otherwise fine and originally treated view of The Adiron- 
dacks from near Mount Manafield, by Mr. Hubbard, whereof 
the sky and part of the water serve in this fashion as repeating 
signals, and carry you on again toa more limited but still ob- 
vious display of white pigment, in another historical work 
| by Mr. Rothermel, no, 208, bearing the long title, Revolu- 
| tionary Patriotism: Front of the State House, Philadelphia, 
on the day of the Battle of Germantown, Oct. 4, 1777. An 
eye accustomed to look lovingly upon the chalk cliffs of Al- 
bion ought not perhaps to take offence at this optical speciality. 
Still, if it convey to others the same disagreeable impression, 








we counsel the turning sharp on the heel, and the gazing 


not worth the trouble of constructing, is quite carelessly con- 
structed. The incongruity of the murder episode is ludic- 
rously absurd ; the improbability of most of the incidents is 
glaringly evident. Nor are trivial errors wanting. On page 
seventy-seven, a dying man is made to say that he shall make 
no will disposing of his property; yet, on page eighty-two, 
mention is made of the reading of his will, which leaves lega- 
cies, and which is called an “intricate document.” Other 
similar blunders might be cited. Miss Braddon has studied 
Collins to but little advantage, if she can permit such defects 
to exist in the detail of a plot. There are other and more im- 
portant lessons which she might also learn from that distin- 
cuished model; for Collins delineates character, analyzes mo- 
tives, depicts life, is true to Nature, and is consistent in 
his art; nor,asarule, do his plots—though extravagant— 
transcend probability. We do not, however, condemn Miss 
Braddon’s books because they are inferior to the best efforts | 
of greater minds ; but because they are, in themselves, crude | 
and trivial. Persons of vulgar taste may be satisfied with such | 
sugary sentiment and gunpowder effects; but, unless Miss | 
Braddon improves vastly on her present works, she can never | 
appeal with success to the judgment of cultivated readers. 





The Harpers have added yet another volume to their library 


of select novels. It embodies an unpretending little story | tion of height in the snow-covered Alps; or take in the out- 
lines of no. 216, Mr. W. Hart's charming View from Mount Hays, 


called A First Friendship. The author's name is not given, | 
but the novel is evidently the work of a gentleman of educa- 





tion and taste. It is not, indeed, remarkable, either as a dra-| associations, lest you be overcome by the sadness of 
McEntee’s Virginia, no. 218, the very picture of 
It is twilight and ruin; that is all; a 
canvas not over well painted, but full of sentiment. Ob- 
serving that it is for sale, we would suggest—without, we 
hope, any violation of neutrality—that a subscription should be 


matic or a polished piece of story-telling ; yet its plot is, in 
some respects, powerful, and its style is, in all respects, refined 
It narrates the experience of a noble, strong-natured man, | 
whose heart was broken by the falsehood of a bad woman. It 
also presents an example of genuine friendship—friendship 
that is tried by the severest test, and is found to be faithful 


steadfastly for a minute or two upon the rich and glowing 


haze of Mr. Gifford’s sunset, commended in our last week’s 


notice. Apart from the drawback thus intensified by the 
Committee’s intentional or accidental arrangement, there is 
much to admire in Mr. Rothermel, especially in the former of 
his works above-named. The latter is in subject so disagree- 
able—it represents wounded prisoners receiving succour and 
sympathy—and in accessories so unpicturesque, that one is 


apt to withhold from it the attention that all this artist's works 


deserve. His Queen Elizabeth, on the other hand, is well dis- 


posed and carefully drawn, though a sharp critic might note 


that her Majesty is flattered in the highest style of courtier- 


| like adulation, and that there is a want of individuality and 
Does not Mr. Rothermel stick too 


force in the male heads. 
closely to one model ? 


If in our remarks so far we have somewhat stigmatised this 


Southern side of the third compartment, it is right to add that 


it possesses some attraction. Would you pass from an extra- 
vagantly high key to one as pointedly low, study for a moment 
Mr. Hall’s Anita, a little Spanish Peasant Girl, no. 202; then, 
| seeking variety, embark with Mr. Casilear on his small but 
translucent Swiss Lake, no, 207, which is most happy in fore- 
ground and middle distance, though it fails to convey any no- 





sensitive but sanguinary disposition, male or female, a com- 
munion with such a war-piece as this ought to act as a whole- 
some sedative. 

The Small Gallery detains many loungers ; and there are in 
it not a few works of merit. We begin by commending no. 
232, by Mr. W. R. Miller, a fairly modelled and coloured Study 
of Pine-Apples.—In no. 262,a tiny Venus Anadyomene, Mr. La 
Farge shows further signs that he is feeling his way towards 
eminence ; nor does any one among the young generation of 
American artists promise more distinctly to carve out his own 
future.—Mr. Hall's Fruit, no. 268, is hung too low for enjoy- 
ment, though there is no one working here in this branch of 
the art who can reckon so confidently that heads will stoop 
to take a look at what he exhibits—Mr. Cropsey, in no. 269, 
Spring, an English cottage with rural surroundings, proves 
that his long residence in England has confirmed his original 
bias in favour of deep green hues.—Mr. Dana’s Blondine, no. 
272, a cabinet half-length of a sad but sweet-faced and inno- 
cent-looking young girl, is simply one of the most charming 
“ bits” exhibited.—Our pencil has marked with approval no. 
279, In a Fiz, by Mr. Guy; but, to tell truth, the subject has 
clean passed from our memory. This is however of less con- 
sequence, since we can bestow decided encomiums upon the 
same artist’s no. 352, a little gem representing a boy seated 
astride of a large black dog, somewhat fantastically desig- 
nated, “ Oh, merry goes the ,time when the heart is young.” 
The care with which the face is finished,"and the combined 
freedom and delicacy of touch, ought not to be overlooked. 
What Scriptural warrant Mr. Vedder may have for his Star 
of Bethlehem, no, 287, we cannot say ; but he flanks the meteor 
that guides his “ wise men,” travelling on camels through de- 
sert land, with a row on either hand of mystic figures in white. 
The picture is hung so high that, under the subdued light of 
afternoon, we could not accurately make out their character- 
istics. But here, as in no. 173, The Sphyne, in the Third Sec- 
tion, we note a commendable desire to be original, together wit bh 
abundant room for improvement in manipulation. The best 
thing exhibited by Mr. Vedder, who we presume must be 
young in the profession, is a Well near Volterra, no. 120.—Not 
far from his heavenly vision above noted, hangs an earthly 
subject by a greatly superior artist, Mr. Nehlig, which however 
is no less incomprehensible. We allude to no. 318, Departure 
of Crusaders, a small sketchy piece, done mainly in the sober 
greyish tints for which Mr. Nehlig has an evident liking. An 
infinity of figures winds along in irregular procession, knights 
on horseback, pilgrims on foot, cumbrous wains. But what 
puzzles us is a broken bridge, over an entirely dry-water 
course, whereon a multitude is quietly taking its way. How 
they got there, why they went there, and how they are to get 
off again—is a puzzle. The only solution that occurs to us is 
that the design, which by no means lacks power and a certain 
weird impressiveness, is intended to be satirical ; to symbolize 
the dominance of unreasoning enthusiasm which leads men 
to build bridges where they might walk dry land, and to tread 
dangerous courses where plain paths are open to them.—No 
such recondite sentiment is there in Mr. Tait’s pretty little 
Chickens, no 319, which are curiously full of such varied ex- 
pression as may be supposed to fill the infantile poultry mind. 
Nor need it be sought in Mr. Hays’s very clever Young Rocky 
Mountain Hares, no. 294, which are most excellent samples of 
“animated nature,” and finished with all due care and skill. Is it 
though, by accident or design that a certain comic effect hangs 
about these animals? They are three in number; they are 
not taken in profile, and they have their heads only partially 
averted. Yet there are but three open eyes visible in the 
group. Is thisa peculiarity of the Rocky Mountain breed ? 
Whereas other hares, persecuted of man and dog, are said to 
sleep with one eye open, are these so fortunate, in compara- 
tively untroubled latitudes, as to be able to live and move with 
one eye shut? 

Mr. Huntington contributes not a few small fancy portraits 
and pieces, thrown off from his industrious hand. Among 
-| the best is Miranda, no. 824; but we would they were fewer 
in number, and more highly wrought. A gallery of Meisson- 
niers would be a bore ; but the slap-dash style requires check- 
ing.—Dreamy and sweet is no. 331, Mr. Kensett’s Reminis- 
cence of Lake George ; nor, in spite of a prejudice against Al- 
legory, can we pass unnoticed Mr. Gray's fine female figure, no. 
335, that indicates the Origin of the American Flag.—An un- 
known name to us is Mr. McEwan’s; but there is much merit 
in his Ertravagance, no. 345, which tells its tale prettily. The 
young maiden has followed her own taste in a new purchase | 
and submits with what grace she may to her mother’s re- 
proaches.—Also, as we scolded Mr. Benson in our first notice, 
we must own that his Fireside Reverie, no. 347, is a great im- 
provement upon his “ Coming Tears,” and incomparably better 
than his Repose, no. 293, which seems to be the same young 
lady though not quite so lachrymose, sitting upon next 19 
nothing, with a back-ground of topsy-turvy accessories.— 
Again another unfamiliar name occurs, attached to no. 371, 
Home, Sweet Home, two lounging soldiers in camp, who appear 





heartily to wish they were out of it. The fore-ground is frit- 
tered away into too many minute parts ; but if, as we are told, 


near Gorham, N. H. You will need some store of pleasant | this is Mr. Winslow Homer's maiden effort, it is a good one, 


Mr. 
desolation. 


raised for purchasing and presenting it to Miss Anna Dickin 


and he may well be encouraged to persevere.— A Reverie by Mr. 
Baker, no. 386, and A Lady, by Mr. Stone, no. 415, will not 
fail to draw passing glances of approbation. 

Mr. Gifford’s lovely little Como, no. 335, resembles so strong- 
ly other lake scenes from his easel exhibited year after year, 
that one is tempted to ask whether he has a yellow eye— 
-| which has nothing whatever to do with jealousy, but simply 
means in technical slang, we believe, an eye for yellow. Have 








forever. The characters introduced are distinctly sketched. 


son, the young Bellona of the Society of Friends. Upon a 
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. you that belief? Move on three paces to his Baltimore, 1862, 


Twilight, no. 409, and any such notion will pass away. This 
is a remarkable picture. The view is taken from withinside 
a rampart (Fort McHenry ?), which cuts the canvas horizon- 
tally. On this stands a solitary sentinel, and over it projects 
a huge mounted gun, both in strong relief against a blood-red 
sky. Many a spire also of the city is marked out in middle 
distance, similarly but with less distinctness. The whole is 
solemn and full of feeling. 

The Vestibule is sometimes hurried over, being erroneously | 
considered as a sort of refuge for the destitute, because in it 
are sometimes found architectural and other drawings that 


There seems a certain connection, not applicable, however, 
in all points, between the number of books, reprints, and new 
editions published annually, and the absolute sale and circula- 
tion of the various classes of literature. Religion and fiction 
again stand high in the latter list; but history and biography 
follow closely, and works of geography and travel in general 
hold a far larger share of importance than is shown by the 
annual numbers of this class of books. Mr. Murray sold 30,- 
000 copies of Dr. Livingstone’s Travels, at a guinea a piece, 
and ten thousand more at six shillings; while of Captain Mc- 
Clintock’s work 12,000 copies were taken by the public ; of Du 
Chaillu’s “ Adventures in Equatorial Africa,” 10,000; and of 
Ellis’s “ Madagascar,” 4,000. Messrs. Longman and Co. sold 
4,000 copies of Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s “ Ceylon ;” 3,300 of 
the Alpine Club's “ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers ;” 1,000 of C. 





are more professional than artistic. Yet here there are some | P. Collins’s “ Chase of the Wild Red Deer ;” and 1,500 copies 


things worth a pause.—Hung up too high is a Sketch of a Tra- | 
gedienne, no. 420, by Mrs. Goldbeck, small and in crayon ; nor 
can we call to mind the face upon the stage. Yet the head 
betokens power and intensity; we would the diawing were 
more accessible-—Mr. Fredericks has a watercolour, no, 422 





tails, and claiming assuredly a look.—There are a few other | 
water-colours also; and pity ’tis that neither the American | 
artists or public take cordially yet to this exquisite branch of | 
Art. An Amateur contributes a clever little bit no. 427, Notch in 
the White Mountains.—Mr. Nast sends three that are well drawn 
(better drawn than coloured) and full of character, all incidental 
to the war, whereof, if we remember rightly, he has been 
an excellent illustrator on the pages of pictorial journals. No 
one can refuse a sympathetic smile, on looking at his Who goes 
there?, no. 432, a stampeding nigger brought to the halt before 
the suddenly-presented bayonet of a picket. The Intelligent 
Contraband, and the Reliable Gentleman, nos. 434 and 435, are 
also stamped with pleasant humour.—Furthermore, Mr. 
Thwaites exhibits three good landscapes in the same style, of 
which the best is no. 443, A Showery day.—In crayon again 
there is a most able and speaking female Portruit, no. 446, by | 
Mr. Covell; and a fine historical composition in crayon | 
too, by Mr. Mayer, no. 433, Super-flumina Babylonis, the Jews 
hanging their harps upon the willows and mourning the fall | 
of Jerusalem. There is nothing of its kind equal to this, in| 
the whole collection. 





In an alcove at the end of the Long Gallery, a few pieces of | 
Sculpture may be noted. Remarkable among them are, Mr. | 
Palmer's marble Bust of Hon. E. D. Morgan; Mr. L. Thomp- 
son’s medallion head in plaster of Mr. Huntington, Presiden, | 
of the Academy ; and a small model in clay of a Titanic ne- | 
gro, termed in the Catalogue, after Exeter Hall fushion, A 
Freedman, The anatomy herein is very fine. Itis by Mr. J. 
Q. A. Ward.—Having seen with highest admiration Mr. Ro- 
gers’s models for the bronze gates of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, we can’t go into rapture over his small clay model of The 
Union Refugees. 


——_e—_—_ | 


of Captain Burton’s “ Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medi- 
nah and Meccah.” Of Dr. Krapf's “ Travels in Eastern Afri- 


ca,” 1,400 copies were disposed of by Messrs. Trubner and | 


Co. ; of E. Seyd’s “ California,” 500, of Ravenstein’s “ Rus- 





| 


ate. though the volumes of Macaulay are reckoned , 
parately. 

School books and other educational works, as may bee 
pected, are taken by the present generation in very large qu». 
tities. Messrs. Macmillan and Co. sold 30,000 copies of Smixy, 
“School Arithmetic ;” 8,000 of the same author's “ Arithmes, 
and Algebra ;” 13,000 of Palgrave’s “ Golden Treasury »” any 
8.000 of Todhunter’s “Algebra.” Messrs.Chambers’s ed 
ul works are in very great demand, the sale of these cheap a 
useful books rising to quite extraordinary figures. Of « 
bers’s Information for the People” more than 140,000 cop; 
have been sold in this country; and of the edu 
“ Tracts” the gigantic number of 240,000. Previous to t, 
American war, immense quantities of these “ Tracts” 
also despatched to our cousins on the other side of the Atay. 
tic ; on one occasion no less than sixty thousand volumes hgy. 
ing been sent to New York, to fulfil a single order. Not yy. 
frequently, Messrs. Chambers sent as many as a hundnj 
thousand volumes at a time to a certain American co 


dent. The sale of Messrs. Longman’s educational w is 


sians on the Amoor,” +00, and of the world-famous imaginary | also very large. Messrs. Longman and Co. disposed of 6.0% 
“ Travels of Baron Munchausen,” illustrated by “ Crowquil,” | copies of Contanseau’s “ French Dictionary ;” 5,500 of Brande; 
: ; 5 ‘ 3,000 copies. Considering that all these are high-priced works, | “ Dictionary of Science: 3,000 of Muller's “ Lectures on Lap. 
Scene from Romeo and Juliet, rich and luxurious in all its de-| jt must be confessed that the public taste is very pronounced | guage ;” 11,000 of Roget's “ Thesaurus of English Words ani 


as regards works of travel 
country in the world besides England where 30,000 people 
would lay down a guinea each to get a copy of a work on 
African exploration ; or where 4,000 purchasers could be found 
of a publicacion like Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s “ Ceylon,” sold 
at two pounds and a half. i 
However, great as is the sale and implied circulation of this 
class of buoks, it is but small as compared to that of religious 
works. Messrs. Macmillan and Co. sold 7,000 copies of Archer 
Buuer’s “ Sermons ;” 3,000 copies of Mr. Maurice's “ Theolo- 
gical Essays ;” 5,000 copies of Procter’s “ History of the Book 
of Common Prayer ;” the same number of Roundell Palmer's 
“ Book of Praise,” published little more than a month ago; 
and 1,000 copies of “ O'Brien on Justification.” The increas- 
ing demand for theological works is singularly illustrated in 
the last-namee book, a second edition of which was reprinted 
after being nearly a quarter of a century “ out of print,” and 
1,000 copies sold within nine months. Messrs. Longman and 
Co, disposed of 12,000 copies of the various editions of Cony- 
beare and Howson’s “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul ;” of 20,000 
copics of the famous “Essays and Reviews ;” of several 
thousands of the * Chorale Book for England ;” and of 27,000 
copies of the two series of “ Lyra Germanica,” or “Hymuo- 
book forthe Sundays and chief festivals of the Christian year.” 
Mr. Murray sold 7,000 copies of the “ Aids to Faith,” edited by 
Dr. ‘Thomson, the present Archbishop of York ; 6,500 copies 


| of Dr. William Smita’s “ Dictionary of the Bible ;’ 2,000 co- 


pies of Dr. Hessey’s “ Sunday, its Origin and History ;” 3,000 
copies of Dr. Stanley's “ Lectures on the Eastern Church,” 
and the same number of the same author’s “ Lectures on the 


| Jewish Chureh.” A new kind of religious literature, highly 


popular among certain classes of the community, has of late 
been introduced by Messrs. Strahan and Co., and has in a 
very short time risen to considerable importance. The works 
in question are nearly all handsomely bound and illustrated, 
yet sold at a comparatively low price, and evidently addressed 
to new portions of the population, whom the spread of educa- 
tion has driven upwards into the great market of literature. 
Many of these small volumes, neatly bound in cloth, and sell- 
ing at from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per volume, are sold in immense 
quantities. A litth work called “ Life Thoughts,” has been 





' ‘ os | sold in 40,000 copies; “ Speaking to the Heart,” in 20,000; 
CIRCULATION OF MODERN LITERATURE. is Thoughts of a Goenery Mparson” in 16,000; “The New 


According to the Bookseller, the leading organ of the pub-| Life,” in 15,000; “ The Still Hour,” in 20,000; “The Higher 
lishing trade of Great Britain, the press of this (that) country | Christian Life,” in 25,000 ; “ The Power of Prayer,” in 67,000 ; 
brought forth during the last twelve months, from the com-/| and other of Messrs. Strahan’s publications in a still larger 
mencement of December, 1861, to the end of November, 1862, | number of copies. The demand for books like these seems a 
no less than 4,828 new books, including reprints and new | rather notable feature in the modern history of literature. 
editions. Of this number—to follow the indication adopted| Next to religious books, novels and other works of fiction 
by the Bookseller—942 were religious works; 337 represented | have the widest sale; and the latter even stand first in extent 
biography and history ; 673 belonged to poetry and general | of circulation as regards the productions ot certain favourite 
literature ; 925 were works of fiction; 216 annuals and serials,| authors. Messrs. Chapman and Hall sold more than 100,000 
in book form ; 61 were illustrative of art and architecture; 60 copies of Charles Dickens's “ Nicholas Nickleby,” and the en- 
commercial ; 278 pertaining to geograpby and travel ; 283 law | ormous number of 140,000 of his “ Pickwick ;” while works 
and parliamentary publications; 129 medical and surgical | such as Mr. Trollope’s “ Orley Farm” have exceeded a demand 
works ; 243 oriental, classical, and philological books; 191 | of 7,000 copies. More popular still than the last-named au- 
works on grammar and education; 81 naval, military, and | 'hor’s novels, and closely approaching in circulation to Charles 
engineering publications; 157 books on politics and questions Dickens’s works—considering the period past since the first 
of the day; 104 works on agriculture, horticulture, and field | issue—are the productions of the pen of Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
sports; and 148 books devoted to science and natural history. | otherwise “Tom Brown.” Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have 





Consequently, religion stands at the head of English litera- 
ture, and next to religion fiction; while commerce is placed 
at the very bottom. The conclusion lies near, that either 
the great Napoleon has said something extremely stupid in | 
calling us a nation of shopkeepers, or that we have very much 
altered since the days of the great Napoleon. It is not every 
nation in the world that publishes between two and three re- 
ligious works and as many romances per day ; not to speak of 
poetry at the rate of thirteen new volumes per week, with an 
extra quantity hidden in annuals and serials, in crimson cloth 
and gilt edges. 

The flow of this vast streem of literature is very unequal ; 
sometimes rapid like a mountain torrent, and at other periods 
slow as a caravan creeping through the desert. There is, 
however, a constant rise and fall of the tide, returning with 
annual regularity, It is high water at Christmas, and neap 
tide during the greater part of the summer and autumn; but 





sold of “ Tom Brown's School Days,” no less than 28,000 co- 
oo and of the “Scouring of the White Horse” 7,000. Of 
Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho!” the same publishers sold 9,000, 
and of Kingsley’s * Two Years Ago” 7,000 copies. Messrs. 








It is certain that there is not a| Phrases ;” 30,000 of Sir J. Herchel’s “ Outlines of Astronom 


and 74,000 copies of Maunder’s “Treasury of Knowledge” 
The fact that the same publishers sold no less than 639m 
copies of Eliza Acton’s “ Modern Cookery for Private Fayj. 
lies,” is an event which must stand quite by itself, as a setog 
against the often-heard slander that English housewives gy 
not understand cooking. 

We must reserve until next week the conclusion of this ip, 
teresting paper. 

a are 


ON BRIDAL PRESENTS. 


The persons who recommended the exhibition of the pr. 
sents made to the Princess of Wales understood the public 
taste. On the first day of view thousands paid their shilling 
and hurried through the Kensington Museum without a glang 
at its many treasures, and the crush on the first open day js 
likely to be tremendous. The 7imes gave two columns to the 
show, and the ladies crowded on Thursday in a style whic 
set the efforts of the attendant policemen at defiance, and pr- 
duced some very unsophisticated and amusing exhibitions of 
temper. It must be very hard to have one’s crinoline torn of 
while looking at jewels, and so we suppose even the indiy. 
duals who, while studying opals, quietly kicked the gazers be. 
hind them, must be torgiven that gentle display of petulance 
Only if they would not kick quite so high! The crowd was 
really eager, which was the more remarkable, as many 
them obviously could not distinguish opals from sapphires, 
and seemed quite puzzled to know what some badly strung 
Indian jewels could possibly do in the show. They went 
away, however, as well pleased as the connoisseurs, or, indeed, 
even better, for they persisted in preferring the Dagmar neck- 
lace, which is spoilt by overloading with pendants, to the won- 
derful present made by the City, a necklace which looks like 
a string of dewdrops, and unquestionably carries off the palm 
in the exhibition for purity of idea. Its nearest rival—for the 
Prince’s diamonds are a little too scattered—is the Manchester 
bracelet, an exquisite arrangement of opals gleaming in their 
halt revealed wealth of colours. The Maharajai’s present, a 
bouquet-holder, which on paper seems so magnificent, is 
rather a failure in fact, the crystal of the handle looking like 
glass, and the gems too much scattered, producing a some- 
what scrapjy effect. 

Our object is not, however, to describe the collection, or 
even the humours of a very oddly composed crowd, but t 
analyze, if it be possible, the impulse which led that crowd to 
the place. It is easy, of course, to set it all down to loyalty, 
and, no doubt, an intense curiosity to know what a Princess 
thought worthy of weariag did tend to increase the concourse, 
Any jewels, however, as splendid and as fully described, 
would have drawn similar hosts, and besides the “lovaity” 
there is another motive to seek. It may, we believe, be found 
by a moment's reflection on the fact that the Times often pub- 
lishes the lists of one of Christie and Manson's sales as news, 
and not as advertisements, and they are eagerly read. The 
account, for example, of Lord Canning’s collection of Indian 
shawls und jewels was scanned with pleasure by readers who 
would never see either, and criticized by men usually much 
more familiar with politics than with embroidery. There is, 
in truth, in most men, a feeling only fully gratified by the 
“ Arabian Nights,” “Monte Christo,” and an operatic specta- 
cle—a lurking taste for magnificence, and bright colour, and 
gorgeous robes, which is wholly apart from, and sometimes 
opposed to, true artistic feeling. Hundreds, for example, who 


Trabner and Co. disposed of 3,800 copies of Charles Reade’s | would have ridiculed the carriage of the Chief Burgess of 


“Cloister and Hearth,” of 3,000 of the old “ Tyll Owlglass,” 
modernized by “ Crowquill,” of 2,500 of “ Reynard the Fox,” 
with illustrations by Kaulbach; and of 3,000 copies of the 
English edition of Lowell’s “ Biglow Papers.” Mr. Bentley 
sold 11,000 of Mrs. Wood's “ East Lynue ,” 52,000 of the “ In- 








Westminster on any ordinary occasion, praised it on 7th 
March because they felt that that mass of yellow and gold had 
in it something in harmony with their preconceived thirst for 
splendour. Magnificence by itself, and apart from beauty, or 
taste, or historic associations, has a real charm for the mind, 


goldsby Legends ;” and 65,000 copies of Charles Reade’s “ Ne- and the more concrete the imagination the greater that charm 
| Ver too Late to Mend :” while Miss Braddon’s “ Lady Audley’s | becomes. The very small eos ga og of Great Britain—the 
| Secrev” was disposed of at the rate of 4,000 copies by Messrs.| people who live all the week long in dingy shops, in ro 
| Tinsley Brothers. The effect of price upon the extent of cir- | streets, with nothing to look at except the pavement, and no 
culation of works of this class is strikingly shown in the sale | colour to see but a bit of blue, half obscured by the smoke— 
of Messrs. Longman’s recent cheap edition, at 2s. 6d., of Mrs, | feel it, perhaps, most keenly. Tales sell best among them 
Sewell’s “ Tales and Stories,” already issued in 68,000 volumes, | when they are most magnificent, when the page presents Lady 





the ordinary flood sets in about the beginning of September, | and that of Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” published | Rosabella with water in a crystal goblet on a golden salver, 


and lasts far into the new year. 
months, there were published in the month of January 354 


During the last twelve | at 4s. 6d., of which 46,000 copies have been sold. 


new works; in February, 387; in March, 375; in April, 426; | bio raphy is one of the healthiest signs of modern literature. 


in May, 389; in June, 415; in July, 337; in August, 264; in 
September, 169; in October, 423; in November, 432; and in 
December, 848. The greatest variation is caused by novels 
and religious works, which fluctuate more than any other 
description of literature. Whereas 169 religious publications 
were issued in December, the number fell to 41 in the month 
ot August, and to 33 in September ; and in works of fiction, 
including juvenile stories, the variation was still greater, sink- 
ing from 283 new books in December to 46 volumes in August, 
and 41 in September. So that when the snow lies on the 
ground—or, within the shade of St. Paul’s and Paternoster 
row, the fog and mud—the t workshop of literature pro- 
duces seven new books of fiction per diem ; after which su- 
preme effort the labour of the machine begins to flag, and 
sinking lower and lower every month, at last gets reduced to 
the bringing forth of a single book in the twenty-four hours. 
Unlike fiction and religion, the current of science, law, and 
commerce continues its course in perennial order. Science 
flows at the rate of twelve publications a month ; law and 
blue-books run at the speed of twenty-three volumes in four 
weeks; and commerce creeps along in the most regular fash- 
ion with five monthly works. In the latter respect, the fitful 
vitality of the “ Row” is evidently overcome by the tideless 
force of Cornhill and the Stock Exehange. 


were sold, and of the cheaper and abridged edition, called 
“The Story of the Life of George Stephenson,” no less than 
20,500 copies were required by the public. A still more ex- 
| traordinary demand has been for Mr. Smiles’s series of biogra- 


sive of a still larger American edition. Mr. Murray also sold 
4,000 copies of Motley’s “ History ot the United Netherlands ;” 


Bishop of Calcutta ;” 2,000 of Mr. John Forster's “ Arrest of 
the Five Members,” and “Grand Remonstrance ;” 3,000 of 
Ear! Stanhope's “ Life of William Pitt;” and 2,000 copies of 
Rawlinson’s “ Histo: 
of Cavour” Messrs. Macmillan and Co. sold 1,300 copies; and 
Herzen’s “ Memoires de I’lmpératrice Catherine” were dis- 
posed of by Messrs. Triibner and Co. to the extent of 4,500 
copies. The list reaches its zenith in the sale of the works of 





| 


phical sketches called “ Self Help,” which were sold to the | 
extent of more than 55,000 copies in this country alone, exclu- | 


| 


| 


| 


4,500 of the Rev. Mr. Bateman’s “Life of Daniel Wilsoa, | 


of Herodotus.” Of Mr. Dicey’s “ Life | 


the greatest of English historians. Of Macaulay's “ History” | 
Messrs. Longman and Co. sold the astounding number of | 


and men dye their hair with unguents out of a golden dress 


The very large demand for standard works in history and | ing-case 


One of the reasons for the wide sale of Mr. Reynolds's evil 


Of Mr. Smiles’s “ Lives of the Engineers” Mr. Murray sold | trash is the real art with which he heaps up pictures of im- 
6,000 copies of each of the first two volumes, and 4,000 copies | possible luxury. The descriptions current in these cheap tales 
of the third, which was published only about a month ago. | carry the readers out of themselves, out of their dingy belong- 
Of the same author's “ Lite of George Stephenson” 5,000 copies | 


ings, into a world where all is crimson and satin, and dia- 
monds and gold. Itis the gorgeousness of the East—a gor- 
geousness which does exist pace Eothen, though only 
occasionally seen—which strikes the pnblic imagination, just 
as there is not a line in Milton so often quoted as “ Rich with 
the wealth of Ormus and of Ind.” Ask a Calvinistic shoe- 
maker what he recollects best in his Bible, and he will tell 
you the Psalms ; but test him, and the sentences which he will 
quote most easily are those which describe the pearls and the 
gold and the musk under which is concealed the idea of the 
New Jerusalem. The taste is supposed to be Oriental, be- 
cause, like all other genuine tastes, it is freely exposed in 
Oriental writings, their authors not seeing why they should 
conceal any feeling they honestly entertain, and despising as 
inartistic the cold restraint which their higher class, like our 
own educated one, deems it etiquette to assume. The taste, 
however, is not Eastern, but childlike, and dictates the servant 
girl’s admiration for a red coat, as much as the Arab’s appre- 
ciation of “ barbaric gold and gems.” The most naif expres 
sion of the sentiment is, perhaps, that of the Russian, who 


267,000 volumes. Here the proportionate sale of history is! simply confounds the two words “red” and “ beautiful,” and 
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An early day of the ensuing week was then appointed for a 


THE ALBION. 











1863. um 


the most refined is, perhaps, the appreciation of gems. They | not the man to be beaten by an epigram. “Veuillez croire, 
ye the most perfect embodiments of the two principal sources | sire,” he quickly returned, “ que j’en ai appris les nouvelles 
* tbe idea of magnificence—value and richness of colour; but | avec au moins autant de surprise que de satisfaction.” — Ditto. 

wey are not wholly a natural taste. Savages care nothing 
spout them. Uneducated Asiatics prefer false stones, simply 





third trial, of which the details have not yet reached us. An 
experienced hunter in India has suggested to me that the much 
greater affinity of race existing between the dog and the wolf 
than between the dog and the fox may be in some degree per- 
haps the reason why neither the Duke of Beaufort's hounds, 
nor any other hounds, will hunt the former animal unless 
trained to it from an early period.— Puris letter, April 16. 


: Ag , DEGRADATION OF THE STaGeE.—Why dv not managers who 
vecause they are bigger, and even in England the uncultivated | draw houses by the scenery of their burlesques spare us the 
simire a brassy topaz or glaring carbuncle more than the | misery of witless word-torturing that spoils the pleasure of 
‘spt which streams from a good sapphire looking like a chip | the public in its paradise of paint? There is no lower abyss 


«ithe Mediterranean, or the multiform gleam of the diamond of stupidity into which the writers of burlesque can sink than 
shen it happens by some rare accident, as in the City neck- | that into which they have now dragged with them a wearied 
wee, to be decently cuband set. To this taste, when once ex-| public. It is much better to kick the author from the stage 
cited, however, jewels are a great and a lasting pleasure, and | door altogether, than to represent him to the play-goer as, be- 
the crowds which used to collect round the jewellers’ cases in | tween wretched punning and “sensation” melodrama, he is 
tye Exhibition betrayed a feeling as widespread as man. | now represented on the boards of almost every London Thea- 
“They were ladies,” the reporters used to say; but those who} tre. The list of performances at London theatres this week 








An authoritative account has been published of the Duke 
of Beaufort’s wolf hunting expedition, in which it is asserted 
that success has been obtained, setting at rest the doubts ex- 
pressed that foxhounds will not face a wolf. The Duke, with 
his son, the Marquis of Worcester, has been continually feted 
by the French gentlemen, and the “ fields” have been attended 











bowed their way on a half-crown day knew that the men} would, with but one or two exceptions, be an insult to the 


jelp their wives through the press.” | the class to which the drama looks for patronage. It is quite 
The occasional manifestation of the permanent taste for | true that new conditions of society have somewhat altered 
he gorgeous and bright is in England all the more eager | the relations between stage and people. When there were few 
trom the habitual restraint which it is the custom to impose | readers and few comfortable homes, the story told to the eye 
» its display. Gorgeousness is usually costly, and being rich, | and ear attracted thousands whose imaginations needed active 
English people have a dislike to display their wealth, which, | exercise. Now the story can be read at ease among home 
gether with the growth of the democratic idea, has made | comforts; out of the printed page graces of style and delicate 
them the saddest-coloured people in Europe. Magnificence, suggestion of the fancy rise to the mind undisturbed by flare 
however well es pa is almost always condemned as taw-| of gas and smell of orange peel, and so it is that the men of 
iry. Nobody could wear a uniform such as delights Hungar- | genius who would have written plays for the Elizabethan pub- 
ans or the Nizam’s Cavalry—the latter the finest in the world | lic are the novelists of Our own time. 
_or mix up marble and colour and flowers into the glorious| How do the players meet this difficulty? Not often by re- 
efect which a Spaniard, or Turk, or Japanese can produce | sisting, too often by multiplying all the influences tending to 
t of a quadrangle which Englishmen would white-wash in| decay. We are heartily with the players, seeing constantly 
rder that they might think themselves “simple.” To wear how hard they work in their vocation, how well they honour 
ewels anywhere except in a private house or an opera-box is | jt by prudent charitable deeds, and how ready they sometimes 
jenounced as the extreme of bad taste, though if they are only | are to honour it by acting geod things that the public will not | 
vell arranged, they are as beautiful as the flowers whose | come to see. When that excellent actor, Mr. Frank Matthews, | 
foest colours are, in jewels, struck into stone. Church build- | first became the lessee of the St. James's Theatre, every old | 
ors are afraid of colours as house painters are of the smoke, | playgoer wishing well to his venture, he produced the best 
sod even When magnificence is intended, as in some kinds of | new plays he could get of a creditable sort, and though they 
glass ware, there is a cowardly shrinking from the brilliancy | were not bad, and were acted well, we saw one evening his 
the object sought demands. The taste, nevertheless, is there, | curtain rise to an audience of five in the stalls, seven in the 
though latent, as the sale of Bohemian glass and the eager- | dress circle, and thirty in the pit. He is now acting to crowded 
yess With which a middle class dressing in black and grey | houses Lady Audley’s Secret, and a burlesque of Mr. Bouci- | 
rushes to a show of diamonds sufficiently prove.—London pa- | cault’s burlesque of Effie Deans. We are constant witnesses 
per, April 10. | to the difficulty and the temptation. Theatrical prosperity is 
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Tue EMPEROR AND THE INstITUTE.—A French corres-| Mr, Boucicault’s advertisement of the glorious per-centages to 
pondent informs us that the Emperor really intends to be | be made by speculation in a couple of theatres under such en- 
elected at once to the Institute, and that M. Guizot will pro- lightened management as his, producing of course an unli- 
pose his election by acclamation. This dispenses with the | mited dries of Phantoms, Dots, and Octoroons. The tempta- 
rksome necessity of a canvass for individual votes. The | tion is very great to meet debility by stimulants, but there can 
ground of claim will be the “ /dées Napoléoniennes,” and not| be only one end to that course. ‘It leads, through the degrada- 
the “ Life of Caesar,” and the Emperor will be elected by about | tion sooner or later, to the ruin of the stage.—Hraminer. 
thirty-five votes out of forty. The claim in itself is no* an un- 
fair one, the Emperor being, after all criticism, a very remark- 
ble thinker, and we question if learned bodies are injured by 
contact with the actual life of the nation. It is the intrusion 











Mvcstc anD Worps.—The Thédtre Lyrique, wishing to make 
the Parisians acquainted with Mozart's opera, Cost fan tutte, 
m , 1 but deeming the libretto too insipid and frivolous, has resorted 
of the Emperor by force, the smashing of locks with the | to a curious experiment. Two poets, MM. Barbier and Carré, 
septre which the Academy should resist, and to which ~~ undertook the task to “ adapt” Shakespeare’s “ Love’s Labour 
lishmen of the same calibre would certainly never yield. M. Lost” to the sparkling music, and succeeded tant bien que mal. 
Guizot’s argument, we are told, is that refusal would certainly | Thus while the German musical reformer, Richard Wagner, 
ve attributed to disaffection, and furnish a pretext for destroy- | maintains that it is degrading for a composer to fit his notes 
ng the Institute, either by a great increase of numbers, or by | to given words, we have here words (we cannot say poetry) 
ipplying the law relative to associations.—London paper, April | fitted to given notes. Mozart’s repertory will then be enriched 
IS me by a new opera, Les Peines d’ Amour Perdues,— Ditto. 

For the first time since the inauguration of the second em- 
pire, compliments have been openly addressed by an academi-| Fox-Hocnps Versus WoLves.—The first meet of the Duke 
cian to the reigning family in the presence of his brother aca- | of Beaufort’s hounds to hunt the wolf in the forests of Poitou 
jemicians, and an armistice seems to have been tacitly con- | took place, as appointed, on Easter Tuesday, but was not at- 
cluded for the occasion between Napoleon IL and his most | tended with the immediate success which had‘generally been 
relentless antagonists, the men of letters who belong to the | anticipated. The field was large for France, there being up- 
French Institute. When Queen Christina, of Sweden, visited wards «f two hundred gentlemen on horseback, amongst 
long ago the same illustrious assembly, she inquired of the | whom, besides other well-known masters of wolfhounds, were 
Chanceilor whether the academicians ought not to stand be- | M. Hennessy, of Cognac, and M. de Puységer, of Chinon. 
fore her instead of sitting down. On consultation, it appeared | The following on foot also was extremely numerous. The meet 
that there was a precedent to be found in the time of Charles | came off in the woods of Verritres, which had been carefully 
IX, in whose presence more than one meeting of literati had beaten in the morning by hunters of the country both on 
teen held, at which all present seated themselves, without re-| horse and foot. The trail of a wolf of respectable size was 
gard to ordinary etiquette. As soon, therefore, as Queen | found, and the animal being run into and hard pressed by 
Christina sat down, all the members took their places in their | dogs of the country, showed himself several times to view to 
respective chairs. Compliments were then addressed to her | his grace’s foxhounds; but the latter positively declined to ac- 
by the director, M. de Mezeray, and his companions. M. de | knowledge the scent, or indeed to take any notice of the novel 
Mezeray repeated to the royal visitor a treatise he had com- | species of game which was put before them. Even when the 
posed recently upon the Passions. M. Cotin recited some | wolf fairly broke covert into the plain, and made for an ad- 
translations from Lucretius. Sonnets followed from a couple | joining portion of the forest, the pack refused to follow, and 
of abbés; and last of all a dictionary sheet, which was in | were consequently taken home for the day, after several hours 
course of composition, was read aloud. The word under con- | of ineffectual efforts. 
sideration was Jeu ; and we learn that one of the proverbial! On the following Friday, the 10th inst., a second attempt 
expressions under this head which amused the Queen heartily | was made. The Duke, accompanied by the Marquis of Wor- 
was “ The game of princes, which only pleases the player.” cester, Lord Suffield, and*Lord Hopetoun, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. 

The proverb would have had a much bitterer inuendo if it|Greyhorn, and other friends, went to breakfast with the Vi- 
had been presented by the present French Academy to the|comte Emile de La Besge, at his chiteau of Persac, not far 
present Empress. Among the body are to be found the most | from the chateau of Nieul-l'Espoir, where his ous is staying. 
persistent enemies of the present regime ; and Paris derives no | A large party of gentlemen of the neighbourhood, all keen lovers 
litle amusement at the election of each new academician from | of sport, were invited to meet the English guests, and all were 
the piece of etiquette, which requires that he should be per- | received with the cordiality and grace for which M. and Mme. 
nally presented to his sovereign at the Tuileries by the di- | de la Be are so remarkable. After breakfast the stirrup- 
rector and the permanent secretary. M. Villemain, M. Guizot, | cup was drank, and a party still more numerous than on the 
M. Montalembert and others have had in turn to undergo their | first occasion met at the Guard's house, the rendez cous de 
part in this uncongenial ceremony, and it is seldom that the | chasse fixed on the previous evening. A powerful yomme wet 
visit passes off without some comical incident or bon mot to|of a year old had been put up during the morning by M. de 











by as man 
were at least as numerous, though they, of course, went “ to | taste of the town if it did not indicate a lamentable change in account of their doings :—“ On Friday, the 10th, the 





as three hundred horsemen. The following is the 
uke’s 
hounds killed a wolf. On arriving at the meet in the Bois 
des Cartes they heard of three wolves which had just been seen. 
The French hounds were laid on, and the Duke’s went to the 
ery much better than they had hitherto done, for at first they 
very naturally did not take much notice of the wolf. The 
field of between 300 and 400 gentlemen on horseback (all the 
sporting world of France being there), in their over-zeal to be 
up with the hounds, got rather before them and on the line, so 
that there was some —- in forcing the wolfinto the open 
plains, as the Duke wished, and they only ran from small 
wood to small wood, about ten milesfrom point to point, for 
two hours and ten minutes. The wolf, much exhausted by 
the intense heat, lay down for a time, and there was a long 
check, when snddenly they found him again. Contest and 
Paradox (two of his Grace’s hounds) went at him, and, rolling 
him over, the rest of the noble pack joined in, and killed him. 
He was not an old wolf, which is what the Duke particularly 
wishes to kill, but he took a “ great deal of killing,” as they 
are very tough in the skin. The Duke expects to have better 
sport now, as the hounds have entered and understand what 
is expected of them. This will prove that His Grace is right 
in saying his hounds would kill anything.— Manchester Guar- 
dian, April 21. 
Laws or Cricket.—Pursuant to notice, a large gathering 
of the members of the Marylebone Club took place on Wed- 
nesday, at the Pavilion, Lord’s Ground, Ear! of Sefton in the 
chair. The main object in meeting was to discuss the tenth 





acted upon, and also to consider sundry propositions tending 
to a modification or repeal of these statutes. Rule 10 has 
been subject to a variety of changes since its first introduc- 
tion, now nearly fifty years ago. In the year 1835 Roger Ky- 
naston, Esq.,the present hon. sec.(protem.) of the Marylebone 
Club, proposed to extend the elevation of delivery from the 
elbow to the shoulder, Every one knows how fruitful this 
well-intentioned change has been in disputation, and Mr. Ky- 
naston, fully aware of it, thought the following alteration 
worth being experimented upon, and he therefore proposed 
it to the meeting :—* The ball must be bowled ; if thrown or 
jerked, or if on arrival at the crease during the last action of 
the delivery of the ball the bowler’s han or arm shall be above 
his head, the umpire must call ‘ No ball.’” 

Lord Garlies seconded the motion. In the absence of the 
Hon. F. Ponsonby, an amendment was pro) by John 
Baldwyn, Esq., and seconded by Captain erick Marshall, 
which ran thus :—* The ball must be bowled, not thrown or 
jerked; and whenever the bowler shall so closely infringe on 
this rule in either of the above particulars as to make it diffi- 
cult for the umpire at the bowler’s wicket to judge whether 
the ball has been delivered fairly, andl within the true intent 
and meaning of this law, or not, the umpire shall call * No 
ball.’” The amendment being lost, Mr. Kynaston’s motion 
was put and lost also, as scarcely a member of the M.C.C. 
supported it. The noble chairman therefore declared Law 10 
unaltered. 

J. B. Broughton, Esq., then proposed the following as a sub- 
stitute for the present Law 24:—“ Or if with any part of his 
person he stop the tall, which, in the opinion of the umpire at 
the bowler’s end would have hit the striker’s wicket.” This 
was seconded by the Hon. Spencer Ponsonby, and, on being 

| submitted to the meeting, was lost. 
Mr. Kynaston proposed as an amendment—“ Or if the ball 
| hit any part of his person which, in the opinion of the umpire 
| at the bowler’s wicket shall have been pitched in a straight 
| line from it to the striker’s wicket.” 

Mr. Broughton seconded this, and, after a little discussion, 
it was carried. The hitherto-existing Law 24 will not give 
place to the amendment of Mr. Kynaston.— Field, April 18. 


| most precarious, as many people know too well, in spite of | and twenty-fourth laws of cricket as they now stand and are 
| 











GREAT SALE OF SHoRTHORNS.—Babraham achieved another 
| triumph on Wednesday, when about half the Jate Mr. Jonas 
Webb's herd of shorthorns were submitted to competition by 
Mr. Strafford and Mr. J. C. Jonas, and realised upwards ot 
| £4,000. Several of the cows made 80,90, and 100 guineas, and 
| a few lots even more. The keenest competition of all was for 
| Drawing-room Rose, a roan heifer, which fetched the heavy 
| price of 225 guineas, the fortunate owner at that sum being 
| Mr. Clarke Irving, from Australia. The bulls scarcely did so 
| well perhaps as might have been expected, coming rather late 
lin the day. Among those that realised high prices we may 
| notice Beauty, now 10 years old, 100 guineas, and Red 4 
| 160 guineas. The part of the herd sold comprised sixty-two 
cows and heifers, and twenty bulls. The eighty-two animals 








‘ix it in the memory of the diverted Parisians. His Majesty | La Besge’s mounted pigueur, and, by the help of two trained | brought £55 15s. each, or a sum total of £4,571 14s., an amount 
the Emperor is fully able to hold his own in these little hostile | Poitou dogs, was brought up close to the Guard’s house under which must be considered highly satisfactory. Many of the 
interviews, and the conversation has been known to approach | the very nose, though not absolutely in sight of the packs of | animals were bought for Germany, France, some for our own 
as nearly the pleasant and polished repartee as would be con- | English foxhounds and French wolfhounds, the former being | home counties ; several also will find their — to South Aus- 
sistent with respect for the Throne. At the reception of M.|much the more numerous and imposing-looking of the two. | tralia, and other distant colonies. The sale of the remainder 
Lacordaire three years ago, it fell to the lot of M. Guizot, and | On the previous occasion the duke had expressed his wish to | of the herd is fixed for June 24, when no doubt an equally 
M. Villemain to accompany the new member to the Emperor's | hunt alone and the French pack was therefore whipped off. | good account will be rendered.— Ditto. 

apartments, and to receive the congratulatiuns of the chief of | It was now however decided to lay on both packs at once, in ee 
the State. “Ah, M. Guizot,” said the Emperor, “I am glad to order to draw the English hounds to their work by the force) “TRADE’s UNFEELING Train.”—The Pasha of Egypt is 
see you again at the Tuileries; pourquoi ne venez vous pas| of example or emulation. But again the experiment proved | said to contemplate the establishment of a line of steamers 
plus souvent chez nous?” Leaving M. Guizot somewhat taken | a failure ; for, while the small French pack took to the scent | suited for Nile navigation, and, in winter, “fitted up with 








aback by the cordiality of this invitation, his Majesty passed 
on to M. Lacordaire. “Mon pére,” he is reported to have scid, 
“lImperatrice a ecouté votre discours avec beaucoup de 
plaisir (M. Lacordaire bowed with evident gratification) il y a 
dix ans A Bordeaux,” continued the Emperor with a quiet 
smile, leaving M. Lacordaire to make the best of the reflection 
that his recent pulpit performances had excited less interest in 
the highest quarters. Napoleon III. came last to Villemain, 
the witty and ironical secretary of the Academy, whose sar- 
casms upon Ceesar and the =— of Cesar are generally sup- 
posed to be by no means limi in ber or in pungency. 
“It was with the great ‘possible pleasure, dear M. Villemain,” 





| eagerly and at once, the Badminton pack turned up their ar- ; 
| istocratic noses with disdain, and declined to have anything to | may start from Cairo, go up the river on a voyage which 
| say to it. Meanwhile seven or eight of the French dogs pressed | Siout is but in the middle; they will f° ~ Girgeh, past 
| the wolf hard, made him break covert, and went off at a pace | Thebes, Karnac, Luxor, Erment, Medineh A ou, Esneh, Edfou, 
| which few of the field were equal to, to an adjoining part | to Assouan, and there, almost under the tropic, land their car- 
‘of the forest. Here the animal turned to bay, and M. de La| goes and passengers. A railway from this point to Berber, as 
Besge coming up, found his dogs retreating from the covert, | pro , will out-do, in strangeness, the “ line” from Smyrna 
one of them with a deep bite in his leg. Encouraging his | to — opened last year, and offer return-tickets to above 
pack, and re-entering the wood, the wolf was put up again | the Fifth Cataract, where the Nile must be fairly cold with 
under his horse’s nose, and after a magnificent view-halloa, | mountain water, where it becomes Nile by the union of the 
was captured in the plain. It appears, however, that the | Takatz with the Babrel Abiad, where the trade of Birming- 
| Poitou hounds do not kill their prey at once, for, the huntsman | ham, Manchester, London and Paris may meet that of “ ut- 


every convenience for European travellers.” These vessels 





observed his Majesty, “that I signed the day before yesterday | dismounting, seized the brute by the ears, and presented it 
the nomination of your son-in-law to a sous-prefecture in the | still alive to the duke, who requested that it might be thrown | 


| most Axume,” Gondar, Sennaar, Mokha, and the lands under 
the very Equator itself— Atheneum. 


provinces.” For a single instant, it is reported even M. Ville- to his hounds, in order, I presume, to whet their a petites for 
main was completely silenced by the equivocal and satirical | wolf’s flesh. This was accordingly done, and the 
compliment, the Imperialist o 
being naturally a sore point 


A Maprip Court Bati.—The Madrid journals of the 10th 
ult. say that the fancy dress ball given by the Duchess of Fer- 
nan-Nunes, which took place on the previous evening, was a 


minton 
inions of one of his connection | hounds (speedily showed that if theim noses were disdainful, 
th him. But M.,Villemain was| their stomachs by no means participated in the same feelings, 
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most magnificent affair. More than 1,500 persons of the high- 
est rank were present. Their Majesties arrived at midnight. 
The Queen wore the costume of Queen Esther, and looked ad- 
mirable; the King had the exact dress of Philippe V. The 
Duchess de Medina-Celi represented Queen Athalie of Racine. 
Amongst the other costumes were a number of the Courts 
of Louis XIII, XTV., and XV. The wife of the French Am- 
bassador was in the costume of the wife of Rubens; Mdlle. 
Barrot represented a Hungarian ; Mdme. Otway, Anne Boleyn, 
and Mdme. Lagrange wore the dress of Norma. The Count 
de Fuen Kubia appeared as Cromwell. 





Prixce CZARTORYSKI IN STOCKHOLM.—A communication 
from Stockholm says :—* Prince Constantine Czartoryski con- 
tinues to be the object here of the popular ovations which 
greeted him on his first arrival. He every day receives invi- 
tations to dine with the heads of our principal families. He 
is also received with great consideration at the Palace, and 
has already, on two occasions, been the guest of King Charles 
XV. A few days since Prince Oscar, the King’s brother and 
heir-presumptive to the throne, gave a grand dinner in honour 
of the Polish Prince, to which a certain number of the most 
influential nobles and members of the Legislative Chamber 
were invited. It is scarcely necessary to say that on this oc- 
casion toasts in favour of the success of the Polish cause were 
drunk with the utmost enthusiasm. Prince Czartoryski, in 
consequence of an invitation addressed to him by the students 
of the University of Upsal, intends to go there shortly, where, 
from the preparations to receive him, he will undoubtedly be 
the object of a great popular demonstration.” 





Dutce Domem—Tue Ex-QueEN or Naries.—The ex- 
ge of Naples arrived at Rome early on the moraing of the 
15th ult. Her Majesty was met at Civita Vecchia by the ex- 
King, and the Count and Countess of Trani, who accompanied 
her to the capital. The loyalty of the emigrants was shown 
by the patience with which about 30 of the principal Neapo- 
litan families now residing in Rome, waited at Porta Portese 
Station to do honour due to the Queen, from eight o'clock on 
the previous night. They offered flowers to H.M., und at- 
tempted to unharness the cess from her carriage, in order to 
draw the equipage themselves to the Farnese Palace, but de- | 
sisted on the signs of the King’s disapprobation. ‘They, there- | 
fore, contented themselves with accompanying the royal car- 

as far as the gates of the city with evvivas! and lighted | 
torches.— Letter from Rome. (The th of the repentant and | 
returning spouse is said to be seriously impaired.) } 








How to Turn an Enqurry.—Lord Althorp, when Chan-| 
cellor of the Exchequer, having to propose to the House of 
Commons, a vote of £400 a year for the salary of the Arch- 
deacon of Bengal, was puzzled by a question from Mr. Hume, 
“ What are the duties of an Archdeacon?” So he sent one of 
the subordinate occupants of the Treasury Bench to the other | 
house, to obtain an answer to the question from one of m4 
Bishops. The messenger first met with Archbishop Vernon 
Harcourt, who described an Archdeacon as “ wide-de-camp to 
the Bishop;” and then with Bishop Copleston, of Lianda‘f, 
who said, “ the Archdeacon is oculus Episcopi.” Lord Althorp, 
however, declared that neither of these explanations would 
satisfy the House. “Go,” said he, “and ask the Bishop of 
London ; he is a straightforward man, and will give you a 
plain answer.” To the Bishop of London accordingly the 
messenger weut, and repeated the question, “ What is an! 
Archdeacon ?”—* An Archdeacon?” ied the Bishop in his 
quick way, “an Archdeacon is an ecclesiastical ofticer, who 
performs archidiaconal functions” ; and with this reply Lord 
Althorp and the House were perfectly satisfied. — emir of the | 
late Bishop of London. 


| 
NEAT ANSWERS AND APT QvoTATIONS—Wheno a trend | 
of the Bishop’s was once interceding with him on behalf of a} 
clergyman who was constantly in debt, and had been more | 
than once an insolvent, but who was a man of talents und | 
ctoqnenne. he concluded his eulogium by saying, “In fact, my 
lord, he is quite a St. Paul.” —* Yes,” replied the Bishop drily, | 
“ In prisons oft.” And when, at the consecration of a church, 
where the choral parts of the service had been a failure, the | 
incumbent had asked him what he had thought of the music, | 
he replied, “ Well, at least, it was according to Scriptural pre- | 
cedent: The singers went before, the minstrels followed after.” —| 
A clergyman, who had sought ferment in many rng | 
and had failed, once said to him, “I never got anything I 
asked for.”—*“ And I,” replied the Bishop, with characteristic | 
quickness, “ never asked for agains I got.” | 
On a former occasion, when Bishop Maltby had objected to | 
receive the diminished income which the arrangements of the 
esiastical commission had fixed, for the see of Durham on | 
the death of Bishop Van Mildert, Bishop Blomfield, in wt 
sion to Dr. Maltby’s former classical labours, had remarked 
that, probably, he did not wish for an abridgment of his The- | 
saurus.— Ditto. 











! 
—— | 
THE Moa; Lone-Lost; Founp; Lost AGats.—As any-| 
thing connected with the rumoured discovery of this long- 
supposed extinct bird is interesting, we make no apology for 
reproducing from another source our previous account of its 
alleged appearance. The gentleman to whom we are indebted 
for our former narration had it from the lips of one of the dis- 








coverers, We have now an account from another orienta | 


who also received it from one of the men, and it is noticeable, 
as indicative of their truth, how entirely the two statements | 


of each. Back about a foot was the mark of a pad, and be- 
hind that that of a spur. As we have said, the man 
from whom Mr. Rees had these particulars is now in his em- 
popees. As soon as he has finished the work he is about, 
$ going in search of the bird, Mr. Rees having i 
him 500/. for it, dead or alive. Mr. Rees has entire taith in the 
truth of the account; the man has been many years in the 
province and is not likely to have imagined or invented the 
story.—Otago Daily Times, Feb. 16. 





TuearRicaL Sussrpres iN Iraty.—The Italian Parliament 
has abolished the national grant to theatres. It amounted to 
£44,000 a year; but very little of this t ever hed the 
stage, the money being squandered in jobs and pensions. La 
Scala, for instance, is starved. It was resisted on the sound 
ground that such a grant could be justified oaly as an encou- 
ragement to art, that Italian art had never flourished except 
when independent, that it was doubtful whether the ballet 
waa art in any high sense of the word, and that the theatre, as 
a matter of fact, was in a miserably low condition. The Mi- 
nister pleaded for one year’s delay, but the majority ruthlessly 
stopped the grant. The matter seems a small one, but few 
debates have been more creditable to the growing social intel- 
ligence of Italy. 





Narrow Escare or THe Grand Duke Micnaet.—The 
Circassians having learned that the Grand Duke Michael had 
arrived at Fort Abbé (near Anapa), situate on the frontier, and 
that he integded to repair to Fort Chebiz, pursued him with 
cavalry. They came up with him, and a battle took pace. It 
was only with great difficulty and the greatest da that the 
Grand Duke succeeded in throwing himself into the fort. In 
this battle the Russians lost many officers and soldiers. A 
quantity of arms, horses, and b: has fallen into the 
hands of the Circassians. The Grand Duke and his troops 
are now at Chebiz. The Circassians are pr en age bed 
forces at a little distance from this place.—Courrier d’ Orient, 
Apré 11. 


—— 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 747.—By T. S. 
BLACK. 














White to play, and checkmate in 5 moves. 





SoLuTION TO PROBLEM No. 746. 


White. Black. 
1KtoKB 1 Pto Kt6 
2KtoK Kt 2Kto Kt5 
SBtoQR4 3 K moves 


4 B mates accordingly. 





The following game was played a short time ago between Mr. 
M‘Donnell and another amateur, at the odds of the Kt. 
Evans’ Gambit.—Remove White's Q Kt. 


White(M‘D.) Black (J.) White (M‘D.) Black (J.) 








1PtoK4 PtoK4 16 QRtoQ pees 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 17 BtoQ3 Rto 
BBtoQB4 BtoQB4 18 QBtoKKt5 QtoQ2 
4PwQ Kt4 Btks P 19 PtoKRS tay f 
5PwQBsS BtoBd XWBtoK B6 Btks 

6 Castles Kt to K B 3(a)| 21 P tks B R tks R, ch 
7PtoQ4 P tks P 22 R tks RK QtoQ 

8 P tks P BtoQ kts |B gtoK Res Btoh3 

9 PtoK5 KttoK5 MPtoKB4 PtoKR3 
10 RtoK Ktto QB6 ie hg FS K to R2 
11 Qto Kt 3 Kt tks QP % PtoK Kt4 Qto Kt3, ch 
12 QtksK Kt KttksKt,ch | 27 KtoKt2 @Q at Vy 
13 Q tks Kt Castles 2 Pto Kt5 PtoK R4 
14 QtoK Kt3 PwQd4 29QtksKP,ch K to Kt 
15 Bio KR6 PtoK Kt3 WW QtoK R6 Black resigns. 





4) This move is not so injurious to the second player when he epee 
seschinp tan cate of’ Kt, thongh still inferior to the approved | nee Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
play--P to Q 3.—() Black afterwards thought that he might have | “UT ™ , 


saved his game by here playing his R to K square; whereupon the) IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 
ensuing train of play for White was suggested by Mr. Burden, in 


tally. Mr. Rees, of the Wakatipu, our present informant, has | a back-game : 


taken one of the men in his employment, and has frequently 


conversed with him on the subject. He has tested his veracity , 


in every way he could conceive, and is thoroughly conceived 
that the man is stating only the truth. His narration is as 
follows :—He and his mate started for the Arrow Township in 
search of a new gold discovery, which was rumoured as being 


worked “on the quiet.” One evening they encamped about | 


25 miles north-west of the Arrow. It was just sundown, and 
they were sitting by their camp fire, when one of them ex- 
claimed, “ Look at that rise above us, Jim; there's some one 
there.” ha | looked, and beheld an enormous bird approach- 
ing to the of a hill immediately above them, ata distance 
of between 300 

The bird seemed > gente the camp fire, and squatted 
down, keeping its head turned on one side, fixed on the fire. 
It continued so for several minutes, and at last got up and 
walked off. Altho: 

sight, the length of ft 


bent forward, instead o! 


vided themselves with tent poles, ied to the spot, w 
they at once saw the track of the bird and followed it a long 
distance, but without success. track mark showed three 


The 
claws, a distance of 12 inches intervening between the points | their reach, no man or woman need ever be long troub 


and 400 yards from where they were sitting. | then, with Macbeth, “ Throw p 


White Black. 

| 27 RwK 
WRtoK5 | SS2% 
YQ tks R P, ch 29 K tks Q 
30 Rto R5, ch | 30 P tks R 


SL P to Kt 5, mate. 
} 





Sick.—Considering the enormous number of you 
our medical colleges turn out every year, we ce 








=== 
dyspepsia. The pills remove the distress at the stomach, 
store the strength and appetite with a rapidity that is really on 


nishing. The curative action seems to be the same in all 
without reference to age, constitution, or sex. Such, at least 
the conclusion to which our experience and observation point — 
NV. Y. “Advocate.” 
THEATRE FRANCAIS, 
Niblo’s Concert Saloon. 

THIS SATURDAY EVENING, Mayo, 

Last performance before the departure of the Company to Boston, 
Nos Intimes, (Original of Bosom Friends,) 
Comedie in 4 acts by M. V. Sardou. 
Doors Open at 734; Curtain raised at § o'clock. 








Office for subscriptions and reserved seats, 
H. DARDONVILLE, 623 Broadway, 


The Theatre will re-open Tuesday Evening, May ig, 


THE PARIS CLOAK 
AND 


MANTILLA ESTABLISHMENT 
OF 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, {irst Cloak Store, west of Broadway, 
Under the BraNDReETH Hovse, 
Offers a large Assortment of 
Rich and Elegant Imported Silk Mantillas, 
FINE CLOTH MANTILLAS, for Summer Wear, 
Latest Paris Styles. 
We sell 25 per cent. lower than any other House—TRY US. 
ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, under the Brandreth House. 


CAS FIXTURES. 
A fine assortment for sale cheap. 
PLUMBING and GAS FITTING done as usual. Experienced 
mean sent to all parts of the conn. 
ALEX. McKENZIE, Plumber 
and Hydraulic Engineer. 











TO CRICKET AND BASE BALL PLAYERS, 
TEW STYLE OF SHOES FOR BALL PLAYING, BEST 
English Cricket Spikes, and a large assortment of Fine 
French Calf Boots and Shoes with English Bend Soles, Ready 
Made and Made to Order, 


At SLATER’S, 2 CORTLANDT ST., near Broadway. 


MILFORD’S AMERICAN HOTEL. 

The final Dividend declared in 1860 on this estate by the late 
Tuomas Dixon, Assignee, will be d to those who have not 
received the third dividend, by AMES H. FALULON 

17 Nassau St., N. Y. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 
The advertiser, having been restored to health ina few weeks by 
a very simple remedy, after having suffered several years with 4 
severe lung affection, and that dread disease, consumption, is 
anxious to make known to his fellow sufferers the means of cure. 
To all who desire it he will send a copy of the prescription used, 
free of charge,) with directions for preparing onl using the same, 
which they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, &c. The only object of the advertiser in sending the 
prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and spread information 
which he conceives to be invaluable ; and he hopes every sufferer 
will try his remedy, as it will cost them nothing, and may prove 
blessing. Parties wishing the prescription will please address. 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, King’s County, N. Y. 


J, BEVRIDCE & CoO., 
BREWERS OF MALT LIQUORS, 
Orange County, New York. 
DEPOT, NO. 121 WARREN STREET, NEW YOBK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1812. 

Parties who have been accustomed to the style of Ale brewed in 
Great Britain, will find an article suited to their taste in the Ale 
of the above brand, manufactured from the best quality of Malt 
and Hops, celebrated for the purity and uniformity of its charac- 
ter, and generally known as a standard article. 

— e as above in Hhds., Bbls., and half Bbls., for Shipping or 
Sity use. 


























\AT GIMBREDE & —, 872 BROADWAY, (Cor. 


18th 8t.,) Fine Stationery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. 
BRANCH of 588 BROADWAY and Envelo; 


Manufactory. 
imbrede, 
NGRAVERS AND STATIONERS. 


- N. Gimbrede—Seymour N. 
Envelope Makers, Carp 








SWARMING OF THe MepicaL Hrves.—CoNsOLATION FOR THE 
M. D.’s that 
nly ought (if | 


ARMY SHIRTS! ., ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
| 323 CANAL STREET, New York. 


Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 
$30 per dozen. 


aking. 


| FIELD GLASSES, 
SEMMONS’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 
GLASS. Invaluable to Sportsmen, Ofti- 
-_ Travellers, &c., compact, portable, 
efficient ; —— extraordinary defining 
power and wide field of observation. 
Catalogues sent free, by enclosing 
stamp. 





SEMMO:) Optician, 
660934 Broadway, under rge House, N. Y. 





| there be any virtue in * regular physicking™) to be a much health- | (~ IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
ier people than we are. But the bills of mortality do not shorten | (7¢  jopes are manufactured expressly for retail trade from the 


as the list of doctors lengthens. Quite the reverse! Shall we say, | purest stock. 

hysic to the dogs, I'll none of it” ? 
No, that will not do. Nature, when attacked by disease, needs an 
ally to sustain her. An ally, remember; not a depleting agent, 


that helps the disease and exhausts her energies. We verily 
| lieve that most of the d 


highest possible repute all over the worl 
pleasure to testify 


We mean Hoiioway’s Prius. Of course our 


; but we have only had | 
an opportunity to witness the effects of the Pills. It gives us 
to their efficacy. In dyspepsia and liver com- 
—— they unquestionably work the most marvellous cures.| Stationers, Printers, and Boo! 





, and d to suit t s. 

GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 

GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelopes, all ready 


~| marked, single ini from A to Z, is very useful. Price only 
administered in acute diseases have | ae age Se, 


h it stepped slowly, it was soon out Of} this effect. Such, however, is not the operation of one medicine | GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards are much 

ts stride being so great. Its height ap- | now generally used in this country for complaints of the stomach, | sought after. Part 

peared about seven feet, without reckoning the head and liver, and bowels. I . 

neck. Its head was very long and flat, and it carried its head | readers are aware that both the Ointment and Pills which bear the 
Feamiea back as is usual with birds of | name of that distinguished physician nF ag ny are in the , 

the ostrich species. The next morning, the men, having = | 


jes about to order will please give at least one 
588 BROADWAY? 


YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
| FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
No, 45 Marpen Lane. 


| week’s notice. 





‘ay, we will even go so far as to say that, with this a within | Orders receive prompt attention. We supply everything in our 


ed with | line. 


tae 








